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Tue late Professor D. Mackinnon says!: ‘‘ The names of the places and people 
of a country, when understood and read aright, supply one of the largest and most 
reliable chapters in the history of the people. In few countries are the place- 
names so difficult to analyse satisfactorily as in our own. The origin, movements 
and struggles of the early settlers in Scotland as elsewhere are shrouded in 
obscurity.” 

An idea as to when early man occupied Scotland may be gathered from the 
human skeleton discovered by Professor Ritchie in a limestone cave in Assynt, 
Sutherland. It appears, from the geological strata in which it was found, to date 
from 8000 to 10,000 years ago ; thus a race of men lived who left no trace behind 
them beyond a place-name here and there, the meaning of which cannot now be 
ascertained. The Picts were the first tribe to reach our shores of which we have 
any record. According to the most reliable information, they came from the 
_ Baltic by way of the Orkneys, eventually spreading over Scotland and occupying 
the country as far south as the river Forth. These were followed by the Brythons 
or Britons, who formed the Kingdom of Strath-Clyde, followed by the Anglo- 
Saxons on the south, while the east was invaded by Danes and Dutch. The 
Roman invasion took place in the first century, but the Romans were mostly 
confined to the south of Scotland, and beyond their camps and forts they only 
left a name here and there, such as Trimontium, applied to the three Eildon hills. 

In the year 320 B.c. Pytheas the explorer sailed round Britain and mentions 
the Orkneys and Thule ; the latter, he says, was six days’ sail from the north of 
Scotland near the frozen sea, and the region about it was neither firm land, nor 
sea, nor air, but a mixture of all three, resembling a jellyfish in consistency. 
Strabo, referring to this description, calls Pytheas an utter liar.? Agricola (A.D. 
80-85) says Thule was seen from the Orkneys, clearly indicating that he meant 
Shetland. Tacitus, son-in-law of Agricola, mentions the Clyde as Clota, Bodotria 
the Forth, Tanaus or Taus the Tay, and Caledonia as being the part north of the 
Forth and Clyde.? Ptolemy (second century), who sailed round Britain, men- 
tions sixteen tribes in Scotland, and gave the names of a number of rivers, amongst 
them the Naver in Sutherland, which he calls Wabarus, and Ila, now Midh in 
Helmsdale. Locally Helmsdale and Ilidh are both applied to this river. Its 
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meaning is obscure ; Watson? says the Iidh and Ila in Banff and Perth and the 
island of Islay are probably all from the same root. 

The greatest invasion to Scotland was from Ireland when the tribe called 
Scotti came over from the district of Dalriada and settled first in Argyll, a name 
which means “the portion of the Gael” in Gaelic, Earra-Ghaidheal. ‘They spoke 
the Goidelic branch of the Celtic language, just as the Strathclyde branch spoke 
the Brythonic, now British. In modern times the two branches are represented : 
the Brythonic by the Welsh, Cornish and Bretons; the Goidelic or Geadhlig 
(Gaelic) branch is now the language of Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man. 
The Scotti spread from Argyll to north, east and south, until by the end of the 
tenth century they captured the whole of Scotland, gave their name to the land 
and their language to the people. 

Yet another important invasion took place when the Norsemen came from 
the Orkneys and occupied the islands and the coast-line of Scotland, from Caith- 
ness round the north and west as far as the Cumbraes on the Clyde, the Isle of 
Man, and the Dublin district of Ireland. At first they came as pirates to plunder, 
and later as settlers for the next four hundred years, mixing and marrying with 
the natives until they lost political power after the battle of Largs (1263). In 
some of the islands the place-names are still sixty to seventy per cent. of Norse 
origin. We have also many French, Italian, and Latin names brought by the 
early missionaries. 

The modern investigator is confronted with at least five tribes each speaking 
a different language, and the names they gave are now only represented in two 
separate languages, Anglo-Saxon or Scottish, and Gaelic or Goidel. Some of the 
old names are adopted into both these languages by translation, others by sound 
or imitation. The following two examples will explain what is meant, viz. Cape 
Wrath was first named by the Norse who called it Hvarf, a turning-point, the 
coast-line here turning south. When the Gael arrived he called Hoarf “‘ am 
Parbh”? (no initial “‘ H_” in his language), and now the geographer wrote Wraught 
for Parbh, which was finally polished to Wrath, a most appropriate name, but it 
has nothing to do with the original meaning. The other case is a dangerous 
promontory which the Norsemen called Hvitr (the white one), and a small bay 
at the point Puitic, the white bay. The Gael, when he came, translated Hvitr 

Ceann Geal (White Head), and the geographer translated Ceann Geal correctly 
and called it Whiten Head. In this case all three forms give the same meaning 
but ie original form is lost. 

imothy Pont, the first geographer of Scotland (c. 1590), said when he came 
to Cape Wrath: “ This is a great wilderness vite mt plentive of wolves 
do haunt this desert place,”’ and “I believe there is no land beyond this point.” 
The wildest and most dangerous sea-coast in Scotland is that between the two 
promontories mentioned. ‘The witch said to the Norwegian Prince : ‘* Seachainn 
Puitic is Parbh”? (‘ Avoid Whiten Head and Cape Wrath’). 

The early Norse missionaries called their churches kirks, a word which has 
the same sound in Gaelic as cearc, a hen, and this has led to an amusing mistake 
a Lewis, says the late Professor D. Mackinnon. ‘On the peninsula of Ey or Aot 
( a eid) stood a church, Kirkja. The adjoining headland was in consequence 
‘e ‘ Rudha-na-Kirche; the headland of the church became Rudha-na-circe, the 

eat and of the hen, a phrase of exactly the same sound and construction. It 
ae appeps that in front of the headland seawards is a detached mass of rock, and 
; a oo) pitch was the hen. To complete the illusion, in the rear of the hen are 
ie mi - oy submerged bits of rock, and these became the chickens. 
. Pied is ne known to mariners as ‘ The hen and chickens,’ and latterly 

The si ead,’—a dangerous promontory.” 4 
ge} e weprde) 2 from the south called their churches ceill from Latin cella, 

cell, and these appear on our maps and records as kills. But coill d) i 
also written kill on ma d ; phy ie wee Bev 

sO wr ps and records. This has led to confusion, investigators 

mistaking the one for the other. The Gaelic has only t ‘in i 
and feminine. This has led to mi atoas ed «Dire pee 
istakes and ugly forms, especially among those 
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who do not know the construction of the language. For instance, only feminine 
nouns aspirate their qualifying adjective, but again and again Gaclic names 
given to houses and other places are written with the redundant “h” inserted 
and generally in the wrong place. I see Glen Mohr when it should be Glen Mor ; 
the aspirate is “ mhor.” ‘The language originally had a neuter, and some names 
originally neuter are in one district masculine and in another feminine, e.g. traigh 
(shore) is generally feminine. We say traigh bhan. But in some of the west islands 
it 1s masculine, ¢raigh ban. The Highlander of long ago amused the English 
speaker when he referred to night (oidhche) as “‘ she” and to day (Jatha) as “ he.” 
The Highland policeman in the old days, when he had to call out the hour and 
state the weather, would say “ Five o’clock and she snaws.’’ Gaelic, like English, 
1s constantly changing, and words requiring an effort to pronounce are altered 
to — them easier to pronounce, as srén (a nose) becomes stron, sruth (a stream) 
Struth. 

We have many names in Scotland the meaning of which cannot now be 
ascertained, but in most cases the local folk have a story to account for them. 
When I was at Inchrory in upper Banfishire I was trying to find the meaning of 
the local river’s name, which is written on the maps Avon, but is known locally as 
Ainne, and I was given the following story.: 

Fingal and his wife, whose name was Ainne, lived at Inchrory, and one fine 
day the wife slipped and fell in the river and was drowned. But Fingal was 
determined to keep her memory by changing the name of the river, which was 
then called “‘ White Water of the Slippery Stones,” to Ainne. The Gaelic 


version is : 
Uisge ban na clachan sleamhuinn 
Bho.na cha bhean agam a bhothadh 
Se Ainne a bheir mi air an abhainn. 


White Water of the Slippery Stones 
Since in thee my wife was drowned 
It is Ainne I will call thy name. 


Needless to say, the puzzling name remains unexplained. 

Dr. Alex. Macbain’® tells the story of how Loch a’ Bhrodainn in the Cairngorms 
came to be so named. A hunter had a semi-supernatural hound which he called 
Brodann, and his great ambition was to catch a fairy deer, which was on Ben 
Alder, with his hound, who took the chase across mountain and dale until they 
came to thisloch. The deer plunged in and Brodann dashed after it and caught 
it in midlake, and they both disappeared never to be seen again, hence the name 
Loch a Bhrodainn. 

Some Highlanders are apt to equate a name of which they do not know the 
meaning with the nearest word with a meaning and similar sound. ‘The man 
who told me Aviemore meant a gaoth mhér (the big wind) is an instance. The 
Gaelic is Agaidh Mhér, the “g” hard, and probably means “ the big pass.” 
This is the country of the gdgs (passes) ; there is Agaidh Bheag (the little pass) and 
Minigag (several passes across the Grampians), and there is the famous Gaick 
(Gaelic gdig, the great pass). Cath (a battle) and Cadh (a pass, a steep place) are 
pronounced almost alike, and, like kills, are apt to be mistaken the one for the 

ther. he 3 
. We have also ghost-names. Dornoch, the capital of Sutherland, is said to be 
derived from an incident at a combat between Sutherland men and a party of 
Norse invaders. The Norse chief disarmed the Sutherland chief, but the latter, 
seeing a horse’s hoof lying on the ground, picked it up and hurled it against his 
antagonist with such force that it killed him. In honour of this brave deed the 
people of the town decided to call it Dornoch (Gaelic, dorn, each ; hoof, horse), 
and placed a horseshoe in their coat of arms. This combat took place in 1259, 
but unfortunately for the derivation, the town was called Dornoch in 1150, a 
hundred and nine years before this event took place. The name is from Dorny, 


ebbly beach. Ra 
ie sias the well-known island, is so named by a scribe who, mistaking w for n, 
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wrote Iona for Ioua. Columba refers to his beloved island as “‘ Idh-mo-chridh,” 
idh (ee) of my heart. Some names are changed for no other reason than a dislike 
of the old name by the owner of the land. Rum, the island on the west of Scot- 
land, is now Rhum, and Glen Tanner on the Dee is now Glen Tana. A land- 
owner said to me, ‘‘ I want this name written so.” “ But,” I said, “ your game- 
keeper and others call it so.” ‘* Never mind,” he said, ‘‘ you write it as I give 
it to you and I will make them call it my way.” he 

Hebrides and Grampians are ghost-names. The originals are Ebudes and 
Graupius. St. Kilda is from the Norse kilde, a well. The Gaelic name is Hirta, 
meaning death, or it is likely that the ancient Celts thought this sunset isle to be 
the gate to their Paradise.® we 

The Earl of Muck told Boswell that the correct name of his island was Monk.® 
In the bad old days of guessing, and the belief that every name in Scotland could 
be explained from a Gaelic original, Arthur’s Seat near Edinburgh was said to 
be from Ard-na-Saighead (Height of the Arrows). Here the natives trained with 
their bows and arrows. But there are more than ten places named after Arthur 
in Scotland, as Arthur’s Seat in Argyll (the Cobbler), and in Aberdeen and Suth- 
erland (see Watson,” p. 108). The investigator should find out if his explanation 
applies to the same name appearing in other parts of the country. I find at least 
five places in Scotland called Mutton Hole. What is the meaning? A mountain 
at the head of the river Tweed is called ‘‘ The Crown of Scotland.” Why, no- 
body seems to know. — 

Scotland in medieval times was divided into large provinces, some of which 
are still on modern maps. The belt of land from Aberdeen to Fort William is 
known by the three names of Mar, Badenoch, and Lochaber. Moray extended 
from Beauly Firth along the Moray Firth, and south to join Atholl, covering part 
of Badenoch and its Laich, a name applied to the lowland along the Moray Firth 
which is said to have the most fertile land and the finest climate in broad Scotland. 

Ancient Lothian extended from the river Avon on the Forth to Berwick-on- 
Tweed. The name is said to be derived from a person named Lothian, but it is 
old and is more likely to be from the Celtic Lén or Lodan (a swamp), and refers 
to the time when the low ground was uninhabitable and the early tribes lived 
on the high ground, as shown by the cultivation terraces on Arthur’s Seat and at 
Romanno Bridge. ‘The Saxon, when he occupied the south of Scotland, named 
the lowland from Berwick-on-Tweed to Haddington the Merse, overlapping the 
Lothian. 

Lennox (Gaelic leamhan, the elm) comprehended the ancient county of Dun- 
barton, a large part of Stirlingshire, and parts of the counties of Perth and Renfrew. 

Galloway included the counties of Wigton and Kirkcudbright and parts of 
the counties of Ayr and Dumfries, but is now confined to the first two counties 
only. 

The county of Ayr is divided into three parts: Carrick, Cunningham, and 
Kyle. 

esi includes the south of Argyll and Lorne the north. 

In Sutherland ancient Strathnaver included the district from the boundary 
of Caithness to Cape Wrath with about ten miles deep from the north coast ; 
the south of the county (the boundary being mainly the watershed) was called 
by the Norsemen who lived along the coast Suderland, i.e. Southland, now 
Sutherland. 

The oldest names we have in Scotland are our river names. The Spey, says 
Professor Watson, is from Ghathora (hawthorn), and the Dee, he says, is from Deva, 
the name of a river goddess. The Tay is from old Gaelic Toe, meaning silent, still- 
ness.’?_ The early inhabitants, who never travelled far, regarded their rivers as the 
greatest on earth. One couplet has it : 

Spé Dé, agus Tatha, 

Tri uisgeachan ’s mo fo ’n athair. 

The three largest rivers that be 

Are the Tay, the Spey, and the Dee. 
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_ The student must often be puzzled by the variety of names we have for water. 
Buor, as in biolaire, watercress ; wisge, as in our many Esk rivers (Welsh Usk) ; 
also cf. abh, abhainn, river ; dobhar, as in Aberdour, mouth of the Dour ; tobar, 
a well ; caochan, a streamlet or waterfall; sruth, now struth, a rapid stream. 
Easgainn, lon, lodan all mean marsh. Linne, a pool, applies to many rivers, as 
lyne, also a sound, as Linne Rosach, Sound of Jura. 

Our names for habitations are also difficult to follow. Ton (English), Baile 
(Gaelic), Tra, Trae (Welsh), asin Traquair, Traprain. Pit (Pictish), as Pitlochrie. 
Norse setr and bol, Eriboll, town on the beach. Animals, birds, trees, grasses 
give names. eur Loch, Grass Loch; Druim Raphan, rough grass ridge (the 
original name of Dunrobin). Trees: alder, fearna; oak, darach; fir, giubhas ; 
eg. Ssogs ghiubhasach, Kingussie, head of the fir wood ; elm, leamhan ; willow, 
seilach, 

Fox, stonnach, and Madadh-Ruadh, wild dog ; stag, damh ; deer, feidh ; badger, 
broc ; horse, each ; bull, tarbh ; cow, bo; sheep, caora; lamb, uan; calf, laogh ; 
eagle, zolaie; raven, fitheach; gull, faoileag; hawk, spireag; grouse, cearc- 
fraowch ; cock, coileach ; plover, feadag. ‘These are only a fraction of the animals, 
birds, trees, plants, and grasses in our place-names. 

The student who wishes to study Celtic place-names will find the two 
volumes * ® by Professor W. J. Watson indispensable, also the volume by the 
late Dr. Alex. Macbain,® W. C. Mackenzie’s Scottish Place-Names, and the late 
Professor D. Mackinnon’s papers, unfortunately buried in the files of the Scotsman 
for 1887-88. The student is also referred to publications by the late Dr. G. 
Henderson,’ Hugh Marwick," the late Professor Jakobsen,!* Dr. A. Macdonald,'* 
and by the Rev. J. B. Johnston, and many others. Some are good and others 
not so good, but, as Mr. Mackenzie says,!° “‘ No book on place-names can possibly 
be so bad that there is nothing to be learned from it, and none can possibly be 
so good that there is nothing more to be said on the subject,” and to quote the 
same writer,!® 1” “So you see the study of place-names is not plain sailing, its 
difficulties are great, but its rewards are many.” 
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THE JAPANESE 


By The Rt. Hon. Sir R. H. Curve, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
Late British Ambassador to Japan 


[Lecture to the Royat Scortisn Gzocrapuicat Society, October 30, 1943] 


Durinc the period of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which lasted from 1902 to 1922, 
absurd comparisons used to be drawn between the two island Empires. But the 
two countries have almost nothing in common, except that the inhabitants of 
both are tough, the sea surrounds them, and each has the inestimable benefit of 
a warm current along part of its shores. Just as the English Channel has saved 
us from invasion since the Norman Conquest, so Japan, thanks to the much 
ereater distance that divides her from the mainland, has hitherto escaped invasion. 

The original natives of Japan were the Ainu, of whom to-day only a few 
thousand remain, confined to the Northern Island, and it is generally accepted 
that the Japanese we know are in the main descended from immigrants of Mongol 
origin who came from the mainland by way of Korea more than 2000 years ago. 
There is also a Malay strain from the south which can be traced in their features, 
their shortness of stature (they average 2-3 inches less than the Koreans and 
Northern Chinese), their wooden houses and their clothes. Further evidence of 
the Malay strain is to be found in one of the most dangerous traits in the Japanese 
character, their extreme emotionalism, which is a Malay and not a Mongol 
characteristic. The Japanese are trained to cultivate a dignified calm and avoid 
any appearance of emotion such as sorrow, anger, delight, disgust. Yet at times 
they give way to emotional outbursts and, like the Malay, run amok, betraying 
the instincts of the savage as they did after the capture of Nanking in 1937 and 
of Hong Kong in December 1941. 

The Japanese claim to dominate Asia as a chosen race of divine descent. In 
1940, the year before Japan declared war on us, great celebrations were held to 
commemorate the 260oth aniversary of Jimmu Tenno, the mythical first Emperor, 
supposed to have been born in 660 B.c., and from whom the present Emperor 
claims direct descent. Jimmu Tenno, the child of the Sun Goddess and the 
reputed father of the Japanese race, is, however, a purely mythical figure, and 
there is no shred of trustworthy evidence to substantiate the story. But the fiction 
is kept up and taught in the Japanese schools to-day, for it has always suited the 
War Lords, who for centuries past have controlled the Emperor and been the real 
rulers of Japan, to maintain it. It is no exaggeration to say that for the past 
750 years, i.e, since the end of the twelfth century, Japan has been a totalitarian 
state with a powerless Emperor held up as divine, whom it suited everyone to 
maintain as a figurehead, and a feudal military aristocracy controlled by suc- 
ceeding dynasties of military regents. 

So far as Japanese history is concerned, we cannot go back before the Christian 
era—in fact it was only in the year a.p. 604, more than twelve centuries after the 
reputed birth of their first Emperor, that the calendar was introduced into Japan 
from Korea. Before that date there are no Japanese records of any value, though 
there are early Chinese records to show that Japan was a land of many small 
kingdoms, and that in the first century after Christ a Japanese envoy from one 
of them arrived at the Chinese Court. It is also known, both from Chinese and 
Korean records, that the Japanese established a sort of military control in Southern 
Korea from about a.D. 350 which lasted 200-300 years, and that in 663 the 
Japanese were heavily defeated and withdrew their forces from the country. 
Since that date the Japanese claim never to have been defeated in battle. 

This early contact with Korea is of the first importance in any historical 
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appreciation of Japan, for Korea has always been the gateway to and from Japan. 
It was through Korea that the Mongol immigrants entered the country and that 
the Buddhist religion and Chinese culture were introduced, and it was through 
Korea that, at the end of the sixteenth century, the Japanese planned to carry 
out their comprehensive policy of aggression by conquering China and then 
dominating the continent of Asia. 

As mentioned above, the Japanese, after being defeated in 663, withdrew from 
Southern Korea. It was only then, with the introduction of Buddhism, that they 
began to evolve a civilisation of their own which at first owed everything to the 
far more ancient civilisations of China and Korea. The laws were copies of 
those of China, and were written in Chinese, for the Japanese script is copied 
from Chinese. While the Chinese claimed suzerainty over Japan, Japan was 
never a tribute state, though it was not till six centuries later that the Japanese 
first reacted against the Chinese claim, and not till the sixteenth century that it 
was finally repudiated. The absurdity—I might say the impertinence—of the 
claim put forward by the Japanese in 1934 to suzerainty over China is evident. 
I should perhaps add here, to prevent any misconception, that for at least 250 
years, after the introduction of Chinese civilisation, Japan only comprised the 
south-western part of the main island. Gradually the Ainu were pushed north 
until all the main island was conquered and the Ainu confined to the northern 
island. 

It is a remarkable fact that though Japan claims to be the oldest empire in 
the world, ruled by one dynasty, of divine origin and unbroken descent, there 
has never been a great Japanese Emperor. From the earliest days of which 
records exist the Emperor’s authority was delegated. Soon after the adoption 
of Buddhism, when the craze began for imitating everything Chinese, the family 
of Fujiwara rose to power, and before long the Emperor of the day was always 
forced to marry a member of the Fujiwara family. When a son was born, the 
Emperor was made to abdicate and the head of the Fujiwara family acted as 
Regent until the child was old enough to marry, when the process was repeated. 
If there was no son, the Emperor had to abdicate all the same and the throne 
passed to another member of the Imperial family. At one time there were as 
many as five ex-emperors alive. / 

After nearly four hundred years of power, the inevitable happened. The 
Fujiwara family became decadent and lost control, and the two great families 
of Taira and Minamoto fought for control. By the end of the twelfth century 
there were a number of powerful families in different parts of the country each 
with its own band of military retainers, and the age of feudalism had begun, 
which lasted 650 years until the restoration of the Emperor in 1868. 5 

The first so-called shogun, which means simply Generalissimo, was nominated 
in 1192, and from that date the shogun, who was the real ruler of the country, 
established himself away from the Emperor, who continued to retain his court 
at Kyoto. Itwas about a hundred years later that Kublai Khan, the great Mongol 
Emperor of China, attempted to invade Japan to enforce that tenuous suzerainty 
which the Japanese had never in fact admitted. The Japanese ascribed the defeat 
of the invaders to divine intervention, but the destruction of the Chinese fleet was 
in fact due to a terrific storm. The Japanese were, however, convinced that 
they were invincible and could never be invaded, a belief they hold just as strongly 
to-day. 

eae the six and a half centuries during which a shogun ruled Japan the 
fiction of the divine Emperor was steadfastly maintained. The shogun families, 
of whom there were only three, all claimed descent from the Imperial family, 
and the two great men, Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, who towards the end of the 
sixteenth century succeeded in unifying the country, never received the title of 
shogun, as they were not of Imperial blood. ¢ 

Before their rise to power the country had fallen into a state of complete 
anarchy. Each feudal lord was a law unto himself; all central authority had 
disappeared. It was during the period of chaos in the year 1542 that Japan was 
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discovered by Europe. The first Europeans to come were the Portuguese, closely 
followed by the Spaniards. They brought two things to Japan which had an im- 
mense influence on the country: the Gospel and fire-arms. For about fifty years 
the Portuguese and Spanish missionaries had a remarkable success, and itis probable 
that the Japanese mistook the outward forms of the Catholic religion for a revived 
form of Buddhism, which by then had fallen into the same sort of disrepute as had 
Catholicism in parts of Europe at the time of the Reformation. Not only was 
Buddhism decadent and corrupt, but Buddhist temples had become military 
strongholds, and so it was that Nobunaga showed every consideration to the 
missionaries, for it suited him to encourage them in his campaign against these 
Buddhist strongholds. It has been estimated that when he died there were nearly 
a million Japanese converts to Christianity. 

Nobunaga was followed by Hideyoshi, whom the Japanese like to compare 
to Napoleon—he was both a great general and a great administrator. Having 
completed the work of unifying the country, he set forth to conquer the world by 
invading Korea as a first step to the conquest of China and eventually of Eastern 
and Southern Asia, including India and the Philippines. 

But this grandiose plan fell through owing to his death in 1598, when the 
Japanese forces were withdrawn to Japan, and it was not till 300 years later, in 
1894, that the Japanese again made war on China as a first step in their revived 
project of Asiatic conquest. During their occupation of Korea from 1592 to 1598 
the Japanese behaved with the same savage brutality they showed in 1937 after 
the capture of Nanking. A Japanese historian, Professor Kuno, writes as follows 
about it: “‘ The seven years war in Korea was one of the most cruel and unpro- 
voked wars the world has ever seen. Korean civilisation was completely destroyed 
and at the close of the war Korea was a land of ruins, so great had been the 
devastation.” 

Although Japan obtained no accession of territory from this war she profited 
by it in other ways. Korean civilisation was far in advance of that of Japan. 
Printing by metal types, weaving and porcelain making, arts almost unknown to 
the Japanese, had long been known in Korea ; so the Japanese, the great copyists 
and imitators, carried off to Japan all the most skilled Korean workmen to teach 
them their arts. Again, to quote Professor Kuno: ‘‘ World history contains no 
parallel to this wholesale uprooting of the civilisation of one nation and its trans- 
plantation to another.” But Japan had convinced herself as well as the Koreans 
and Chinese of her military superiority and that Japan was invincible. This 
reputation spread to other Asiatic nations. 

To return for a moment to the Japanese Christians : a few years after Hide- 
yoshi assumed power he became suspicious of their activities, and the indiscretion 
of a Spanish friar who said the Spaniards always sent the missionaries in advance 
of their armies confirmed his suspicions. In 1688 took place the first attack on 
the Christians, and these attacks continued with increasing ferocity until the 
final hideous massacre nearly fifty years later. 

On Hideyoshi’s death in 1598 he had hoped his son would succeed him, but 
Iyeyasu ‘Tokugawa, the most powerful man in the country, thought otherwise, 
and, in 1603, began the third and last shogunate, which lasted 264 years until 
the restoration of the Empire in 1868. The Tokugawa shogunate gave Japan 
the longest and most remarkable administrations it has ever enjoyed—over two 
and a half centuries of peace, in which Japanese culture and civilisation were _ 
able to develop unhindered by any outside influence. During the greater part 
of this long period Japan shut herself off completely from the world, allowing 
no intercourse with any foreigner. None might approach Japan; no Japanese 
might leave his country. The cause of this unique decision—to isolate a whole 
country—was due to one thing and one thing only, fear of the rapid spread of the 
Christian religion and with it the influence of Western civilisation. It was a 
policy of security which lasted for 215 years, from the great massacre of the 
Christians in 1739 until the coming of the American ships in 1854. which resulted 
in the opening of the country. 
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During this long period of seclusion the Japanese developed characteristics 

which have become embodied in the race, and I will say something about them 
under the following four headings: Fanatical national pride ; Conceit ; Dis- 
regard of human life ; Deceitfulness. 
__ National Pride. It has been said with much truth that patriotism is the sole 
ideal of the Japanese race, and this patriotism, which has grown into a national- 
ism even more rigid than that of the Germans, has developed out of two things: 
loyalty to the family and loyalty to the Emperor, ideals first laid down by Con- 
fucius. The family has always been more important than the individual; the 
Emperor was divine. This is the basis of that cult which has often been wrongly 
described _as the religion of Japan—Shintoism, which means the “ way of the 
Gods.” It is not a religion ; it is a mixture of ancestor- and nature-worship 
combined with reverence towards the throne. It is the foundation of the belief 
of the divine ancestry of the Emperor and is not classed as religion by the Japanese 
Government, for that would put it on a par with Buddhism, Christianity and the 
other great religions of the world. ‘‘ No foreign idea,” wrote a Japanese recently, 
“such as Buddhism, Christianity or Democracy, may survive in Japan unless it 
subordinates itself to that undefinable yet all-pervasive soul-element of the 
Japanese race which is symbolised in the person and tradition of His Imperial 
Majesty. For deep in our race is rooted a reverence for the Emperor as the 
descendant of the Gods to whom we owe our being.” 

On the restoration of the Emperor in 1868, Buddhism, which had been made 
a state religion by the shogunate and had been the religion of Japan for 1300 years, 
was disestablished. Shintoism, the ancient cult, was revived in order to induce 
unity and patriotism and to spread the idea of the superiority of the Japanese to 
the foreign barbarian. After the seizure of Manchuria in 1931, when Japan had 
again started off on the path of aggression, a Japanese general evolved out of 
Shinto what was called Kodo, meaning the “ way of the Emperor,” to instil 
into the people an even greater sense of patriotism and nationalism and encourage 
the spirit of aggression. By then the dragooning by the Military had been carried 
to such a pitch that a new crime was discovered, the crime of dangerous thoughts, 
and anyone could be arrested and imprisoned for the heinous offence of daring 
to question or criticise any side of the Military dictatorship. 

Conceit. ‘The Japanese have been taught to believe not only that they are a 
superior race, but that they can never be beaten. They are convinced that there 
is nothing another race can do which they are not capable of doing themselves. 
This supreme self-confidence is a source of strength because it is combined with 
efficiency and an overpowering desire to learn. At the same time the Japanese 
are the greatest imitators in the world. As I have said, they got their calendar 
from Korea, their religion and their language from China, their printing and 
porcelain from Korea, the use of fire-arms from the Portuguese, while in the 
nineteenth century they learnt from Western Europe the whole science of modern 
armaments, including the building of warships. In the present century we have 
taught them to fly, and, since the restoration seventy-five years ago, they have 
learnt from Europe and United States all they know (and it is a great deal) 
about medicine and hygiene. 

They have never been too proud to learn, far from it, but their learning has 
been solely for material purposes to increase their strength, military and economic, 
for the greater glory of Japan. The Japanese always intended to use their new 
learning against their teachers by underselling them in the economic sphere and 
as an unconquerable race defeating them in battle. With few exceptions they 
have remained completely indifferent to the intellectual life of Western Europe, 
so satisfied are they that they have no need to learn anything from us except 
what has a material and practical value. , 

Disregard of human life. We know that the Japanese are fanatically brave, 
ever ready to sacrifice their lives for the glory of the Emperor and the honour 
of the family. One consequence of this disregard of human life is that there is 
a greater percentage of suicide and murder in Japan than in any other country. 
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Another is that there is a streak of inhuman brutality in the Japanese, unequalled 
in any country except Germany. You may have seen photographs which were 
published of Japanese soldiers doing bayonet practice on Chinese prisoners until 
the latter were finally killed before an assembly of laughing Japanese soldiers. 
There are authentic stories of Japanese atrocities in Nanking before its capture 
in 1937 which are unprintable, and yet travellers have often remarked that in 
their own country the Japanese are a kindly and hospitable race. I can testify 
to that from my own experience. But it is a fact that when they go abroad the 
worst traits in the Japanese character come to the surface, and the longer they 
stay away the more these unpleasant characteristics are aggravated. The result 
is that the Japanese as a colonial power are hated, because the worst elements in 
the country go to the colonies, and the decent ones who follow soon become 
infected with the virus of cruelty and brutality. 

Suicide is considered an honourable way of ending life, and everyone has re- 
marked on the fact that comparatively few prisoners of war have been taken—rather 
than be captured, a Japanese soldier is expected to take his own life, and so an 
unsuccessful general will rather commit suicide than face the stigma of failure 
on returning to his country. That unique system known as hara-kiri (or belly 
slitting) is still prevalent in the Army, and after the military revolt in Tokio in 
1936 officers who surrendered were given the option of committing hara-kiri 
instead of being shot. 

While in this country murder has always been regarded with horror, in 
Japan murder for so-called patriotic motives is not only tolerated but even 
approved by public opinion. In the fifteen years between 1921 and 1936 no 
less than five prime ministers and ex-prime ministers were brutally murdered 
together with a number of leading men. The defence was always patriotic 
motives, with the result that in most cases only nominal sentences were passed. 
There are so-called patriotic societies which exist for nothing more than pro- 
moting murder. The authorities know all about them but they are not dissolved, 
and it is just as well to realise in advance that any Japanese statesman who puts his 
name to an armistice agreeing to unconditional surrender will know the sort of fate which 
as likely to await him. 

Deceitfulness. Sir Rutherford Alcock, the first British representative in Japan, 
refers to the incorrigible tendency of the Japanese to withhold from foreigners, 
or disguise, the truth in all matters great or small. They are, in fact, past masters 
in trickery and ready to go to any length to deceive foreigners and lead them 
to drawing false conclusions. 

I well remember, after the Japanese manceuvres in 1936, all the Military 
Attachés who had attended them returning with stories of the out-of-dateness of 
the Japanese equipment, including their guns and aircraft. Mr. John Morris, in 
his recent book Traveller from Tokyo, relates how at an exhibition of aircraft most 
of the great nations had sent, if not their latest designs, at least models of fairly 
up-to-date machines. The Japanese before the exhibition held a meeting to 
consider what were the most obsolete models that could be shown without arous- 
ing suspicion, With this characteristic of deceitfulness is combined suspicion. 
The Japanese are the most suspicious people I have ever come across. They look 
on every foreigner as a potential spy, they suspect the most innocent actions, 
while to the Japanese themselves spying is second nature. Before the war our 
colonies in Hong Kong, Singapore and Burma were full of Japanese barbers and 
photographers. They all turned out to be Army or Navy officers in disguise who 
were simply using their trade as a cloak for their real profession of spying. No 
country in the world is more spy-minded than Japan. For years past every 
Japanese who travelled in Europe has been a potential spy, pledged to report to 
his Government everything of interest he noted. 

Now to turn to another aspect of Japan. In the year 1721, one hundred years 
after Japan had closed her doors to the world, the population was officially given 
as 26,000,000. One hundred and twenty-five years later, in 1846, only a few 
years before the opening of Japan, the official figures were almost precisely the 
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same. To-day, less than one hundred years later, the population of Japan proper 
is not less than 75,000,000. ‘The causes given by Japanese historians, for the 
population remaining static for a century and a quarter, were a succession of 
famine years which increased the poverty of the peasant class, and this led to 
infanticide and abortion on a scale which is unparalleled in history. To this day 
the standard of living in the country districts is so low that unwanted daughters 
are sold at an early age into what amounts to slavery, to become Geisha and 
so-called tea girls. The contractor who buys them is responsible for feeding, 
clothing and educating them, and they can only escape from his clutches by 
buying themselves out, which few can afford to do. The staggering increase in 
the Japanese population since the Restoration is definitely connected with the 
wave of nationalism which has been steadily growing under the encouragement of 
the military. To-day abortion and infanticide are comparatively rare, for it is 
now patriotic to have as many children as possible. 

It must be remembered that under the Shogunate every individual owed 
slavish obedience to those who were above him and in turn exacted the same 
claim to absolute authority over those below him. Unless children rendered 
unquestioning obedience to their parents, they were told that they could not 
expect obedience from their own children. Anyone who has been to Japan 
must have noticed the good behaviour of the children. They never seem to 
fight and squabble as normal children do in this country. You never see them 
crying or being either petted or scolded by their mothers. If a child does some- 
thing it should not do, its mother says what would so-and-so think of your behav- 
ing like that, and the child is shamed into a state of goodness. Implicit obedience 
is engrained in the Japanese character. 

One result of the Japanese belief in their divine origin and invincibility has 
been to breed in them a contempt of the white man and an increasing belief 
in their own superiority. The defeat of the Russians in 1905 first gave the 
Japanese the idea they could defeat any white race, and gradually the conviction 
grew that it was Japan’s divine mission to expel the white man from Eastern 
Asia, as a first step to controlling China, and the whole of the Pacific and Southern 
Asia, including India. 

The Japanese, under an all-powerful military control, are a blatantly aggres- 
sive nation who want to rule the world but lack the qualities of a great empire 
state. They care nothing for their subject races, are hated by them, and have 
never earned their respect. Japanese mentality has always been and remains 
tribal. Their cult of Shinto is nothing more than the natural expression of their 
tribalism. To them, there is no universal God: Japan has its own superior God— 
the Emperor. They are taught that they are a superior race, and yet they have 
contributed almost nothing to the common knowledge of the world in philosophy, 
literature or science. While the genius of the Chinese has expressed itself in great 
art as well as systems and ideas that embraced mankind, the Japanese mind 
has never shown itself capable of rising above considerations of the interests of 
the tribe. Dwarf trees, gold lacquer, and cultured pearls more or less exhaust 
the list of Japanese contributions to world knowledge ; but they have two virtues, 
an innate sense of beauty, and a great sense of cleanliness. Otherwise they are 
just a remote tribe, physically strong, inordinately ambitious, who will remain a 
menace to the world until soundly defeated and disillusioned about their divine 
origin. That may take a long time, but I don’t want to end on a pessimistic note. 
Japan, the country that deliberately isolated itself from the world for over two 
hundred years, fears nothing so much as isolation. “ No state,” writes Walter 
Lippman in his book, American Foreign Policy, “can achieve its purpose unless it 
avoids being isolated by a combination of other great powers. To be isolated is 
for any state the worst of all predicaments.”” When Germany is defeated, Japan 


must face the world alone. 
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ACHIMOTA COLLEGE, GOLD COAST 
By D. A. CHAPMAN 


Acutmora Co.ece, one of the largest educational institutions in West Africa, is 
situated about seven miles north of Accra, the capital of the Gold Coast. Its 
existence is largely due to the vision of its founder, the late Sir F rederick Gordon 
Guggisberg, formerly Governor of the Colony, its first Principal, the Rev. A. G. 
Fraser, and the late Dr. J. E. K. Aggrey, the first African member of staff. This 
co-educational College was planned to provide education for African pupils from 
the kindergarten to the university and to combine in its life and courses the best 
elements of native African culture and world civilisation. ‘The College was 
started in 1926 with six pupils of kindergarten age and was officially opened in 
January 1927. In the following year the Accra Government Training College 
for Teachers was moved to Achimota, and within the next five years a steady 
stream of boys and girls filled the Primary and Secondary School classes. As 
the number of pupils increased the demand for more advanced courses grew. 
Classes for the Intermediate Arts, Science and Engineering courses of the Uni- 
versity of London were accordingly started, and to-day the Achimota Engineering 
School provides courses leading to the external B.Sc. (Engineering) Degree of 
the University of London. Public interest in the work of the College has grown 
with the development and expansion of the activities of the various departments. 

The first glimpse of Achimota from the sea, off Accra, discloses the College 
clock-tower, a familiar landmark. A few minutes’ drive by car from the harbour 
at Accra takes the visitor to the main road leading northwards to the College. 
The busy and congested streets of the capital give place to the more quiet and 
spacious suburb of Adabraka, and soon the open countryside comes into full view. 
The land is undulating, and the road rises and falls to cross broad valleys fringed 
by clumps of bushes. Away from the road the land is covered with grass and 
scrub. Softly contoured hills are seen in the distance on either side of the road, 
and the Akwapim Hills form the skyline right ahead. In the open country the 
work of the ancient rivers—now merely seasonal streams—in dissecting the land 
becomes more evident, and there are signs that this part of the country was 
upraised from the sea in recent geological times. ‘Tiny villages lie at intervals 
on either side of the road or nestle amidst groves of trees farther away. Many 
of the houses still show the marks of the earthquake of 1939, and occasional 
tremors occur in the triangular fault basin whose base lies along the coast at 
Accra and whose apex rests near Achimota College. Into this fault basin have 
been laid sands, gravels and clays, and near it are found coarse sandstones and 
quartzites. 

The small village from which the College takes its name lies about seven miles 
from Accra. At this village, the main road to the College branches to a causeway, 
and then crosses the country’s eastern railway line which runs from Accra to 
Kumasi. On either side of the causeway lies the broad flood-plain of a seasonal 
stream which meanders on its way towards the coast. Mango trees line the banks 
of the stream and follow the tributary valleys. Passing the quarry from which 
quartzite was obtained for use in the construction of the reinforced concrete 
buildings of the College, the road climbs towards the College. A side road leads 
through an avenue of palms to a small, low hill on which is situated the school 
compound, including kindergarten and primary departments and the girls’ 
boarding-houses. The main road passes through an avenue of flamboyant trees 
and between a pig farm and a golf course ; it then leads through the main gate, 
past the Achimota post office and the swimming pool, to the top of a second and 
bigger hill where the Secondary, Teacher-Training and University departments 
of Achimota College are situated. This area is generally known as the College 
as distinct from the School compound. The Kindergarten and Primary depart- 
ments have been moved temporarily to the Akwapim Hills, twenty miles away. 
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The College compound is oval in shape, and with the farms and playing fields 
covers an area of about four square miles. The compound was originally fenced 
round, and some yards inside the fence line runs a road which is almost parallel 
to the fence line and is separated from it by staff bungalows three-quarters of the 
way round. In the north-western part of this area between the fence line and 
the road are found the music school, gymnasium, College dining-hall, art school 
and the engineering school. Then come a couple of students’ tennis-courts. 
Behind these and outside the fence is the College hospital. The Staff Club and 
other tennis-courts fill up the rest of the area between the fence line and the oval 
road, A main road runs from the East Gate to the West Gate and divides the 
compound into a southern area and a smaller northern area. It is in the northern 
area that the chapel, library, anthropological museum, offices, classrooms, science 
school, and most of the boys’ boarding-houses are situated. The southern area 
is occupied by other boarding-houses, an arboretum with an open-air chapel, 
the Principal’s bungalow and other staff quarters. Another main road leads 
through the main gate in the south to the administration block. 

From the North Gate a road leads to Anunmle Village, where most of the 
College employees live, and which is located on a wide strip of land between the 
College compound and a firewood plantation of cassia trees. On either side of 
this village are farms where maize, cassava and peas are cultivated by the villagers 
and by some members of the teaching staff. Playing fields lie between these 
farms and the East Gate. The firewood plantation comes closest to the fence 
line between the East Gate and the South Gate, and here are found a number 
of round huts thatched with grass and occupied by some of the university 
students. The maintenance department lies near the South Gate. A golf 
course extends round the back of the fence line from the South Gate to the 
farms of Anunmle Village. The road leading out of the West Gate crosses the 
golf course and continues to the irrigation farm and its vegetable beds and 
grape-fruit orchard. Close by is a poultry farm, a centre for improving the 
poultry stock in some parts of the country. There is also a small cattle yard 
and a building where fruit drinks are manufactured. 

Twenty years ago the site of the College was a desolate hill which was covered 
with scrub and thorn bush and tenanted by termites living in their mounds of 
laterite. To-day the College has a population of over one thousand inhabitants 
of whom more than five hundred are students. The students at Achimota are 
not drawn from any particular class of the community or from a few limited 
areas of the country. There are pupils from the savanna and cattle-rearing 
lands of the northern territories ; from the rich farming areas of the forest region 
where most of the country’s export crops are grown and from which gold, 
diamonds, manganese, and bauxite are mined ; from the fishing villages of the 
coastlands, and the busy commercial centres scattered throughout the Gold 
Coast. Other students come from as far afield as Uganda, Sierra Leone and the 
Gambia, while from nearer home come students from Nigeria, Dahomey and 
Togoland. Achimota is now also a home for the staff and students of the Yaba 
Higher College of Nigeria. 

At Achimota there are many activities. There are lessons on the languages, 
customs and institutions of the Gold Coast, English, Latin, music, arts and crafts, 
mathematics, religious knowledge, housecraft, science, geography, history, civics 
and economics. There are discussions on manifold topics. Physical fitness and 
sanitation are encouraged, and week by week in their Red Cross work in the out- 
lying villages the students apply what they have learned in the classroom. In 
the study of geography, history and civics, the students learn of a wider world 
and of the problems, aspirations, achievements and failures of peoples of other 
lands as well as of their own. Through the study of the growth of religious ideas, 
science, and mathematics, the stronghold of superstition is being attacked and 
habits of accurate observation and clear thinking are being fostered. Serious 
attention is paid to the study of the vernaculars and the customs and institutions 
of the country, to lead the students to discriminate between the good and the 
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bad in native African life and direct them towards a synthesis of the old and the 
new. Both African and European music are taught, and a high standard is 
achieved. Efforts are made to form resourceful, adaptable, and Christian citizens. 

During the first term of the year, mid-January to mid-April, the weather, as 
a rule, is warm and dry ; the Harmattan with its accompanying haze of fine dust 
is sometimes experienced at the beginning of the term. The heat of day increases 
as the weeks pass by, and as the season of the tornado rains approaches, workers 
on the College farms and gardens plough and prepare the ground for the first 
sowing of crops. At this time the gardens look bare, and the grass turns brown 
and appears lifeless. During the Easter vacation the students go home, some of 
them to assist their parents with work on the farm. 

The second term, from mid-May to mid-August, is generally a period of 
heavy rainfall which reaches its maximum in June. Days of bright, sunny skies 
and hot weather alternate with spells of nimbus clouds and torrential downpours 
ofrain. Weeds spring up rapidly during this season and the students spend some 
time every week weeding their plots or mowing the grass in their House gardens. 
Elsewhere on the compound College labourers are kept busy filling up gaps in 
the hedges, weeding, mowing, and pruning the bushes. On the College farms 
maize, cassava, peas, beans, as well as cauliflowers, cabbages and carrots are 
grown. The sky is overcast most days in July and early August; the sun’s rays 
are screened off by thick clouds, there are occasional passing showers, and at night 
the land breeze feels colder than usual. Mosquitoes are common; there is an 
increase in the number of cases of malarial fever and cold. The marshy flood- 
plain of the seasonal stream at the foot of Achimota hill once provided stagnant 
pools which formed breeding grounds for the mosquito. This area has now 
been cleared of bushes and drained. But some mosquitoes breed in the forks 
of the trees in and near the College compound, and it is necessary to sleep under 
a mosquito net and to take some anti-malarial drug. In some years bright, 
warm weather returns towards the end of the term. During the vacation which 
follows, some of the students from the coastlands do some fishing, while those 
from the farming areas help their parents with weeding and harvesting. 

When the College reopens for the third term in the middle of September, the 
weather is usually bright and warm and there are fewer cases of fever. This is 
the period of the second and minor rains of the year, but in some years the rainfall 
is rather erratic, and valuable crops are lost through insufficient rainfall. The 
Christmas vacation is the time for refresher courses which are attended by ele- 
mentary school teachers from various parts of the Colony and Ashanti. 

The planning of the new Institute of West African Arts, Industries and Social 
Science owes much to the experience gained in the College and the research 
work carried out in some of the departments of Achimota. In a similar way, the 
experience gained at the College should be of considerable use in the initial 
stages of the establishment of a university of West Africa. At the present moment 
Achimota College provides a degree course only in some branches of engineering. 
A growing number of students from British West Africa proceeds year by year to 
the universities of the United Kingdom and the United States of America. But 
they are not many, as most of the suitable candidates are debarred from pursuing 
university courses only by the high cost of such education overseas. Students of 
moderate means who seek higher education have to rely on correspondence 
courses and private study and so miss the stimulating effect of a full university 
life and social contacts. It is partly for this reason that the report of the Elliott 
Commission on Higher Education in British West Africa will be eagerly awaited. 

Past students of Achimota are found in many walks of life. In the Gold Coast 
as well as in the other West African colonies some of them hold responsible posts. _ 
They number among them doctors, schoolmasters, engineers, midwives, farmers, 
administrative officers, and traders. But the highly trained Africans at present 
available are far too few for the work of development that is yet to be done. The 
demand for education is so insistent that Achimota can find places for only a 
small number of the candidates who seek admission. 
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THE DISTRICT AROUND ZARIA, NORTHERN NIGERIA 


By P. W. C. Dennis 


Quite near the centre of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria there stands the 
ancient walled city of Zaria. Like other Mohammedan cities in this part of 
Africa, such as Sokoto and Kano, it has many centuries of history behind it. 
The city of Zaria is a meeting-place of trade routes, which have been followed 
on foot and on horseback for many years. Since the beginning of the present 
century, motor roads and railways have been added to these old trade routes 
and a new centre of population has grown up near the junction of roads and 
railways outside the old walled city. The district around Zaria has thus become 
one of special interest. The latitude of Zaria is about 11° North and the longitude 
is approximately 7° 40’ East. It is about 80 miles south-west of Kano and about 
40 miles north-east of Kaduna. 

The district should not be regarded as typical of the whole of Northern 
Nigeria, but at the same time it is of a type which, with modifications from place 
to place, is of fairly common occurrence. The average height of the land around 
Zaria is about 2100 feet. It stands on part of the plateau of Northern Nigeria, 
which in most places has a height of between 1000 and 2000 feet, except in the 
Jos Plateau, where it reaches a height of over 4000 feet. The country around 
Zaria, like much of Northern Nigeria, is generally described as orchard bush. 
Another term applicable to this region would be savanna. A natural background 
of woodland and grassland shows the marks of many generations of man by 
village habitations and cultivated land. 


PuysicAL FEATURES 


The region around Zaria has the general appearance of a plateau in one of 
the later stages of the erosion cycle ; gradients are generally small and the rivers 
cross the country in wide meanders. In places large bosses of rock stand out 
above the plateau, sometimes rising to a height of over 500 feet above the general 
level, but otherwise the country has the appearance of a vast plain. The large 
bosses are composed of hard metamorphic and igneous rocks, such as gneisses 
and granites, which have resisted erosion. Ona clear day it is possible to see for 
many miles from the top of one of these rocky heights. A noticeable feature of 
the landscape is a number of low, round-shaped hills ; these are often composed 
of hard laterite which has proved a little more resistant to erosion than the rest 
of the plateau. The ancient Mohammedan walled city of Zaria stands on one 
such hill in a position admirably suited for defensive purposes. : 

The underlying strata of the district are mainly composed of metamorphic 
and igneous rocks of very great age, but generally these are covered by laterite. 
This is a residual deposit resulting from chemical decomposition of various rocks 
including granite, slate, and sandstone. In some places the laterite has broken 
down to give fertile reddish soils suitable for cultivation, but the best soils are often 
of alluvial origin. ; d 

The bse acsety of the drainage around Zaria is the Gulma river, which 
follows a general direction from north to south in a meandering course. Between 
the modern town of Zaria on the north and the ancient city in the south the Gulma 
is joined by the Kubanni river, which flows from west to east ; south of the city 
the Gulma is joined by the Saye river, which also flows from west to east. ‘The 
walled city of Zaria is thus bounded on the north by the Kubanni, on the east 
by the Gulma and on the south by the Saye, which adds to the defensive strength 


of the hill site. 
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CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 


The most striking feature of the climate of the region is the ae es 
tion between the rainy and the dry seasons. Roughly speaking! a mor , 
between May and October are the rainy ones, the maximum be ren 
being in August, whilst the months between November and April are vA a 
months. During the rainy season the country has a green eee an ae 
of course, during this season that most cultivation is carried on. ‘The rain, 
annual rainfall is between 40 inches and 50 inches, a large proportion o ie 
falls in heavy thunderstorms. At the beginning and end of the rainy season there 


APPROXIMATE SCALE 4 MILES To 3} INCH 
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is a tendency for the mornings to be fine and the evenings stormy. The mean 
average temperature during the rainy months is between 75°F. and 85°F. The 
diurnal range of temperature is small. 

The rainy season is associated with the moist monsoon winds, which blow from 
a south-westerly direction off the Gulf of Guinea on to the West African main- 
land. The duration of these winds varies considerably from the Nigerian coast 
to the northern boundary of Nigeria. Around Zaria the southerly winds gener- 
ally predominate for the months between April and October. About the begin- 
ning of November there is a sudden change when the Harmattan, which is a 
manifestation of the north-east trade wind, replaces the southerly winds. The 
Harmattan is a very dry wind and often brings a fine dust from the Sahara with 
it. The skies are generally cloudless but the dust often causes quite a thick haze. 
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The Harmattan is such a dry wind that within a few days the colour of the 
country changes from green to brown. The grass is very soon dried and bush 
fires become common. Most cultivation ceases, except where irrigation is pos- 
sible. The Harmattan is much cooler than the south-westerly monsoon and the 
diurnal ranges of temperature become much greater. In the daytime the shade 
temperature does not rise much above 80° F., whilst at night the temperature 
sometimes falls as low as 50° F. 

Open spaces covered with grass and small areas of woodland are characteristic 
of the vegetation. Villages are usually surrounded by a number of good shade 
trees. Common indigenous trees are the locust bean tree, the baobab, the indigo 
and the tamarind. Other species include the silk cotton tree, the mango and the 
fan palm. During the dry season the burnt appearance of the land is somewhat 
offset by a number of trees, such as the locust bean and the mango, retaining their 
leaves and their green colour. 


SETTLEMENT 


The population of the district is in the main of a Hamitic type and the majority 
are Hausa-speaking people of Mohammedan religion. There are also a number 
of Fulani people, who move from place to place with their herds of cattle. Their 
settlements are generally of a temporary nature, lasting perhaps for several 
months. However, the great majority of the population of the district live by 
cultivating the land, and they are settled in villages of a more permanent nature. 
The density of the population is about one hundred per square mile. 

The villages of the permanently settled agricultural community generally 
consist of a close collection of between twenty and fifty houses. The situation 
of a village is usually determined by the proximity of water and fertile agri- 
cultural land and by the presence of a suitable building site and good building 
materials. Villages are frequently to be found a short distance above the flood 
plain of a river or stream; water and good agricultural land are therefore 
close at hand. During the dry season many small streams cease to flow, but 
digging a short distance below the bed of a stream will usually result in water 
being reached. 

Building materials consist of mud, sticks and grass, and these are usually 
easily obtained. ‘The houses are sometimes round and sometimes square in 
shape ; the walls are usually made of mud bricks covered with a layer of plastered 
mud, and the roofs are generally thatched with dried grass over a framework of 
sticks. House building and repairs to houses are normally carried out during 
the dry season, when the mud will dry easily, and there is a plentiful supply of 
dried grass for thatching. When the season is not suitable for much cultivation, 
the people are therefore fully occupied with work on their houses and food stores. 
During the dry season when vision is not obscured by tall crops or long grass, 
it is possible to see at least one village from almost anywhere. Each village is 
usually surrounded by shady trees, and sometimes there is a small rush fence built 
around the group of houses. Many villages can be seen on the landscape viewed 
from one of the heights which rise above the plateau. 

The old walled city of Zaria resembles a close collection of small villages 
clustered around a central market. The site is a good one for defence and the 
city has, for centuries, maintained an important market. It is the headquarters 
of the Emirate of Zaria Province. The construction of the main line railway 
from Lagos to Kano just before the Great War, however, resulted in the growth 
of a new market and economic centre in the recently developed town of Zaria 
which has arisen near the railway station. This station is now a junction for 
lines which run north-west to Gusau and Kaura Namoda and south-east to Jos 
and Bukuru. A European and an African population have their centre near this 
railway, around which modern economic development has taken place. This 
has been connected with the export of agricultural produce, such as groundnuts 
and cotton, and the growing up of shops and stores selling imported manufac- 
tured goods. 
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OccuPATIONS 


The great majority of the population of the district are engaged upon agri- 
cultural occupations; nearly the whole of the village communities are con- 
cerned with the direct tilling of the soil, which is normally a family concern. 
The development of Zaria as a railway junction of some importance has, however, 
led to a demand for both skilled and unskilled labour. Ancient industries, such 
as the tanning and dyeing carried on in Zaria City, involve a number of the 
population, and there are also small weaving and basket-making industries. 

Cultivation around Zaria is mainly dependent upon the use of the hoe and 
other implements operated by hand. The soil is dug into ridges and furrows, 
which are similar to those produced by ploughing in the British Isles, although 
the spacing of ridges and furrows is wider. There are usually a number of lateral 
ridges made across the general line of the ridges and furrows ; these both prevent 
the water from draining quickly away from the crops and lessen soil erosion due 
to torrential rain. 

Land is generally cultivated for several years and then allowed to return to 
grass until it has recuperated sufficiently to allow the production of a good corn 
or root crop. The most common corn crop is “‘ dowa’”’ (guinea corn), which is 
sown at the beginning of the rainy season and harvested at the end of that season. 
Millet is another corn crop which is grown over a wide area of cultivated land. 
This crop matures in about three months during the rainy season, and it is there- 
fore harvested some time before the guinea corn. ‘The most common root crop 
is cassava, which is one of the few crops that grows during the dry season as 
well as during the rainy season. During the dry season it is often grown on the 
damper soils near the rivers, and sometimes water is drawn in cans for artificial 
watering. A form of shaduf is also sometimes used for purposes of irrigation. 

In addition to guinea corn, millet and cassava, which are the main subsistence 
crops of the area, other food crops include onions, sweet potatoes, peppers, beans, 
ochro, pumpkins, yams, rice and sugar-cane. The last of these is planted near 
rivers during the dry season and the crop matures about nine months later. A 
small amount of sugar is produced locally from the sugar-canes, but the industry 
is not a large one. The greater proportion of the cultivated land around Zaria 
is covered by food crops, but there are two important crops grown for sale and 
subsequent export. These are groundnuts, which are also used as a food, and 
cotton. Both these are rainy season crops. A rotation of crops commonly prac- 
tised includes both crops grown for food and crops grown for sale. It is one in 
which guinea corn is followed by cotton, groundnuts and cassava before the 
land is left fallow for a period. 

The cultivation of the land is in the main the work of the men, whilst the 
women are largely concerned with the preparation of food, the upbringing of 
children and the selling of produce in the market. Two very common foods are 
known in the Hausa language as “tuo” and ‘ gari.” The former is best 
described as a thick porridge made from ground guinea corn, whilst the latter 
is a similar type of food made from ground cassava. The grinding of these foods 
is done by the women with a pestle and mortar, and it involves fairly hard work. 
The “ tuo” and “ gari”’ are normally eaten with a soup which is nearly always 
made very hot with peppers and may contain meat, groundnut oil, ochro, onions, 
beans, and kuka. The last consists of the leaf of the baobab tree. Several other 
trees are used in the production of foods, the most important being the locust 
bean tree, the fruit of which is used to make a type of cake. Other fruits which 
are now grown fairly widely include bananas, oranges and limes. The presence 
of Fulani herds of cattle provide the settled population with milk, which is 
obtained in exchange for cultivated crops. 

Whilst modern developments have resulted in some portion of the population 
becoming concerned in work other than the production of food-stuffs, this is still 
the most important occupation of the district. It must be considered fortunate 
that the combination of the wide variety of cultivated crops, the products of the 
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local trees, and the produce of the Fulani cattle herds gives the people a wide 
variety of good foods for their diet. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRADE 


The most important line of communication is the main line of the railway 
from Lagos to Kano, which was built just before the war of 1914-1918. This 
tailway gave the people of the district a means of selling and exporting, through 
the port of Lagos, two important crops, groundnuts and cotton. Groundnuts 
are most valuable for the production of various oils and fats, and the cotton 
exported is used in many branches of textile production. In return the people 
are able to buy imported textile goods and articles such as bicycles and sewing 
machines. There is also an exchange of food-stuffs between the district and other 
areas of Nigeria. In addition to the main line of the Lagos-Kano railway, the 
smaller gauge railways to Gusau and Jos are of considerable value for local trade. 
Important roads are the northerly roads to Sokoto and Kano and the south- 
westerly road to Kaduna. There is also a westerly road to Jos, but this is only 
fit for motor traffic during the dry season. There are many footpaths which serve 
as feeders for the main roads and the railway. Along these footpaths the donkey 
is most frequently used for transport, and carriage on the head is widely prac- 
tised, but light lorries and bicycles have become very popular on the roads. 

The growth of modern communications has brought the products of the 
district within reach of the rest of the world and has made possible the entry of 
manufactured goods. Older means of transport, however, are still of the greatest 
importance on the routes along which produce is brought to the main roads and 
railways. ‘Thus, these in turn play their part in bringing valuable goods to the 
rest of the world. 


THE FUTURE OF EDINBURGH 


Review by D. Aan STEVENsoN, M.Inst.C.E. 


A YEAR ago the Town Council of Edinburgh appointed three eminent citizens 
to report upon the general considerations governing the planning and develop- 
ment of the City as the Capital of Scotland, and they were asked to survey in 
particular the influences underlying its existing character. The gentlemen 
chosen were neither professional planners nor trained or connected with practical 
building work or its-design, but they have produced a document which justifies 
their appointment most amply. They invited suggestions and views from any 
quarter, and the Report, which is remarkably short considering the complexity 
associated necessarily with the planning and working of the City of about 450,000 
persons, is of interest not only to the citizens and to all who know Edinburgh 
well, but also to planners of other cities and towns to whom it may well be a 
model in many respects. Despite its comprehensiveness the Report is constructed 
simply and with a literary flair. It does not seek to jog Edinburgh into the part 
of a sleek chromium and marble city, and although certain somewhat revolu- 
tionary changes are faced squarely and indeed advocated, the reasons compelling 
these are stated convincingly and are seen to be not out of harmony with the 
City’s character. 5 aie 
The present value of the Report is shown when it states that the existing 
powers of the Corporation plus the powers conferred by the latest Town and 
County Planning Acts will enable all the recommendations to be carried out 
now without awaiting further legislation. Among the mass of important sug- 
gestions well-knit into the body of the Report, nineteen recommendations are 
given for immediate action. These deal with housing and industry, parks and 
recreation, fixing of arterial and by-pass roads, and with purely local require- 
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ments such as an aerodrome, a central bus station, underground parking places 
for cars, a Conference Hall and a new Art Gallery and Museum. — As regards the 
University, it is proposed to reverse the comparatively recent policy of scattering 
it, which resulted in much inconvenience and loss of time to the students, and, 
instead, to build up an Academic area in the vicinity of the old University 
buildings. There are proposals for the gradual improvement of Princes Street 
and the fitting development of the Royal Mile, taking steps long overdue for 
tightening up the standard of buildings, to zone and preserve the amenity of 
areas such as in the New Town, and even to encourage the conversion of the 
larger houses in the residential central areas into dwelling-houses better adapted 
to modern conditions. The sea front, many miles of which form the City’s 
northern boundary, is proposed to be re-developed. Not least, old stores and 
warehouses in certain areas should be swept away and even existing industries 
encouraged to shift. 

Two points are of special interest from the point of view of city administration. 
The first is the view of the Reporters that “‘ a City of half a million persons forms 
a sufficiently large local government entity. The democratic local government 
machine works with less efficiency after a burgh exceeds a certain size. The 
control passes from the hands of the elected representatives into those of the 
officials, and the interest in its operation ceases, because of its very size, to attract 
public-spirited men. Edinburgh still holds that interest. It will progressively 
cease to do so if it grows larger. Edinburgh still is a unity. It will cease to be a 
unity if it stretches out to include substantial country areas.” The second is 
that the Reporters consider that “ the existing centres of population outside the 
boundaries can quite well form a nucleus for the development of larger com- 
munities, and this method of developing the surrounding areas appears to us to 
be preferable to the creation of new satellite towns dependent upon Edinburgh 
itself.” They propose, too, to encourage a self-contained community spirit in 
each area throughout the City with an identity ofits own. In these areas (which 
should not overlap the main traffic routes and should be composed of about 
10,000 persons) there would be provided religious, educational, industrial, social 
and recreational facilities. 

The Town Council has been working already on many of the proposals, and 
as the Committee, before reporting, sounded well and had before them the views 
of all classes of the citizens, one may be sure that most of the proposals are gener- 
ally in accordance with their feelings. Accordingly there seems a fair chance 
that gradually they will be carried out. The need for encouraging new industries 
is not overlooked, as also the necessity for preserving and setting out in a better 
way the historical and architectural features of which so many are to be found 
in the City. It may well be that Edinburgh (and Scotland as a whole) can do 
much for her own welfare and prosperity, by making herself more attractive 
and affording better facilities to holiday-makers, tourists and students. Apart 
from London, no British city can approach her in the variety of her historical 
associations. ‘I’o make the most of these in an adequate manner would probably 
be more worth while than the introduction of a dozen small industries, in the 
resulting return to the citizens, not only financially but also in the pleasure to be 
derived from more beautiful, interesting and healthful surroundings. 

It would seem fully in keeping with the aim of the Reporters, in encouraging 
the community spirit in each area, if small informal Committees of interested 
citizens were appointed to collect proposals for development and zoning in their 
area. Otherwise, as members of the Town Council are all busy people, this 
necessary preliminary work will fall to be done as best it can by the already hard- 
working City Officials—which is what the Report wishes to avoid. This would 
carry to a further stage the idea of appointing this non-technical Committee of 
three citizens, which, it is clear, has been a very great success. 


The Future of Edinburgh. The Report of the Advisory Committee consisting of J. L. Clyde, K.C., 


Sir Donald Pollock, Bt., and Sir Thomas Whitson, C.A. Dated October 16, 1943. Price 6d. 
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THE HALKEVI: THE TURKISH PEOPLE’S HOUSE 


Contributed 


Wuat is a Halkevi? The word means “ People’s House” and, if thinking in 
terms of England, we should probably call it a village College, like those in 
Cambridgeshire, or a Community Centre. In England such institutions have 
gradually developed out of the general educational, public and private system 
of the country. In Turkey a Halkevi was brought into being by the People’s 
Party to meet an urgent need arising out of the Revolution. The Republic, 
based upon the principles of representative government, and equality before the 
law, needed, and indeed needed immediately, an enlightened and educated 
population. But at that time—1932—the vast majority of the population was 
illiterate ; it had had no proper schooling. 

Now you cannot send a whole nation back to school again, especially when 
70 per cent. of the population are peasants working in the fields from morning 
to night. And so the People’s Party decided to create an institution which should 
provide facilities for an all-round education, in the widest sense of the word, for 
men and women, old and young, open to all without distinction of class or status. 
‘The main source of revenue of a Halkevi is the local Party Organisation to which 
it is attached. Its income and revenue are controlled by the Party. If it is 
desired to raise money for special purposes, e.g. help for the sick and needy, a 
Halkevi may arrange a concert or some other similar function. 

The activities of the Halkevi are usually divided into nine branches : 
(1) language, history and literature ; (2) fine arts ; (3) dramatic art ; (4) physical 
culture ; (5) social assistance ; (6) popular lessons and courses; (7) libraries 
and publications ; (8) museums and exhibitions ; (g) village life. 

The activities of the first section include the collection of current words, 
phrases and idioms as well as ancient legends and proverbs and local folk-lore ; 
it also collects and studies documents describing the evolution of regional life, 
old customs and national costumes. 

The aim of the fine arts section is to encourage and train, above all, young 
people who have a taste for music, drawing, modelling, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, and generally to stimulate the artistic sense of the population. Exhibi- 
tions of pictures and sculpture are frequently held. 

The dramatic art section encourages youthful talent by enabling it to take 
part in performances, often open-air, and thus educates the public taste for plays. 
This educational value of the theatre is highly appreciated by the Halkevi and it 
is given a favoured place in its programme. Provincial tours are organised and 
the marionette theatre is included in the programme. 

Sport is controlled by the Sports Association of Turkey, and plays a large 
part in Turkish national life. It is a permanent feature of all Halkevi and 
incidentally the Press devotes a large amount of space to it. 

The social assistance section really plays much the same part in a city, town 
or village in Turkey as do the numerous charitable and social organisations in 
this country. This kind of work, together with the practical help given by the 
members of a Halkevi to poor school children and to sick peasants, shows that 
the Halkevi is not purely an academic institution. 

As regards the section called “popular lessons and courses”’ a stereotyped 
programme is not followed. Each Halkevi is given a free hand to choose subjects 
best suited to local needs and demands. Indeed it is one of the most attractive 
features of this institution that, within the limit of the instructions set by the 
Party, a Halkevi has complete freedom of action. It is also pleasant to note that 
scholars, professors and lecturers at universities and higher schools dispute with 
each other for the honour of conducting courses and conferences given by the 


Halkevi. 
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Every Halkevi must have a library, to which is frequently attached a film and 
radio section. The Halkevi also publishes books and periodicals, and the monthly 
review Ulku, which is edited by the Party, gives a lead to this publication. 

As regards the museums section, it is its task amongst other things to protect 
local monuments and antiques and to enlighten the public as to their value. 

Each of the sections above described is governed by a committee of three or 
four elected members. The President of the Halkevi presides at meetings of the 
Central Committee which is composed of a delegate from each section-committee, 
and it co-ordinates the activities of the various sections. It is clearly not possible 
for small towns and villages to embark on a full programme based on nine sections. 
On condition of producing a library and two sections, a Halkodasi (People’s 
Room) may be opened as an initial step. . 

There are now approximately 400 Halkevi in Turkey and the part which 
they play in the life of modern Turkey is an outstanding one. 


Tue HALKEvI IN LONDON 


It is because a Halkevi portrays within its walls in miniature almost every 
phase of national life that it was decided to open one in London, the first Turkish 
Halkevi to be established in a foreign country. The activities of the Londra 
Turk Halkevi are necessarily more restricted and differ from those of a Halkevi 
in Turkey. Its main purpose here is to introduce modern Turkey to the English 
public, and this is done by arranging lectures, discussions, film shows and short 
talks given either by Turks or by Englishmen with knowledge of Turkey, and the 
House contains a number of photographs depicting different phases of Turkish 
life. Turkish and English lessons are given free by experts in accordance with a 
time-table drawn up for each session. 

Relations between Governments and even industrial and commercial rela- 
tions do not suffice to maintain and retain friendship between two countries. 
Their peoples must get to know each other. This is the main purpose of the 
Londra Turk Halkevi. It is a Turkish outpost established in Great Britain, 
access to which is open not only to Turks resident here, but to all those who are, 
or wish to become, the friends of Turkey. 

The Authorities in Ankara have informed the Londra Tirk Halkevi that 
British subjects may be enrolled as Associate Members. This will entitle them 
to attend the lectures and other activities of the Halkevi, to make use of its library 
and, if desired, receive free tuition in Turkish. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, Halkevi, 14 Fitz- 
hardinge Street, London, W. 1. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


EUROPE 


AXIAL BELT OF INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND. Asa step towards obtaining an adequate 
factual basis for planning, the doctrine of an axial belt of population and industry extending 
from South Lancashire to Greater London has been critically examined by J. N. L. BAKER and 
E. W. Gitzert (Geographical Journal, 1944, 103 (1-2) : 49-63. 9 figs.). It was pointed out that 
this belt is interrupted by an area of lighter population density between London and the Mid- 
lands, and by a less conspicuous gap between the Midlands and South Lancashire. The com- 
plexity of the subject, particularly in its relation to population movement, favoured a lively 
discussion (ibid., pp. 63-72). 

THE WATERMILLS OF OLD ENGLAND. By A.Gaunt. Canadian Ge i 
1944, 28 (z) : 26-31. Illustrated. 7 sandra 3 


FRONT-LINE TOWN. Living conditions in Dover under bombin d i 
i [ ¢ g and shelling are 
described by H. KLEMNER in The National Geographic Magazine (85 (1) : 105-128). Of the QI 
interesting photographs illustrating the article, a German telephoto view of Dover is remarkable. 
This photograph reached New York via Japan, Russia and England. 


WEALDEN IRON ORE AND THE HISTORY OF ITS INDUSTRY. By G. S. 
SweEEtinc. Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, 55 (1) : 1-15 (Discussion, 15-20). 
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_ HUMAN GEOGRAPHY OF THE RIA DE MUROS Y NOYA. Place, folk, and work 
in the coastal strip surrounding the drowned lower valley of the Rio Tambre, in western Galicia, 
are described in considerable detail by J. M. Casas Torrus (Estudios Geogréficos, 1943, 4. (12) : 
559-623). The paper is illustrated by a photograph of the relevant sheet of the mapa nacional 
(I : 50,000) and by 32 views of the characteristic features of the region. The numerical dis- 
tribution of the 43,603 inhabitants in the various villages and parishes is recorded in tables 
which also show the distance of each place from the principal centres of population. 


THE BALKANS. By P. Marruews. Canadian Geographical Journal, 1944, 28 (z) : 46-50. 
Tliustrated. 


_ THE EFFECTS OF WAR ON RURAL YUGOSLAVIA. The difference in the economic 
importance of different areas in Yugoslavia, the main trend of rural development, zones of 
agricultural production, the increase in population, and the transformation of the rural family 
organisation have been described by Dr. R. Bicanié (Geographical Journal, 1944, 103 (1-2) : 
30-45). ‘The stress of warfare has increased the self-confidence of the peasant and intensified 
the cohesion of the village community. “It is in the interest of millions of peasants that, in 
the course of the transformation of the peasant way of life under the pressure of modern science, 
the cohesion of the village community should be preserved.” 


THE RURAL COOPERATIVE IN BULGARIA. By I. T.Sanpers. Foreign Agriculture, 
1944, 8 (z) : 21-24. 

RUSSIAN EXPLORATION. In an address to the Congress celebrating the tenth annivers- 
ary of American—Soviet diplomatic relations, New York, November 6, 1943 (Science, 99 (2561) : 
67-69), Sir Husert Wixkxins praised the foresight and enterprise of Russian explorers and the 
progressive exploitation of the knowledge obtained. Success has been achieved “ in so many 
phases of exploration that it is difficult to say which field has been the most impressive.” 
While mentioning the construction of the net of vital highways, the development of soil chemistry, 
quick-growing cereals, the detailed magnetic charts, and other achievements, Sir Hubert, as 
expected, said most about Soviet exploration and the detailed mapping and charting in the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic areas. The desirability of encouraging American—Soviet co-operation in 
future developments was stressed. 


ASIA 


GEOMORPHOLOGY OF JUD/A. Researches in recent years have tended to modify 
over-simplified conceptions of the land forms and structure of Palestine. Ina preliminary account, 
outlining the main geomorphological features of Judea, D. H. Katiner (Bulletin de la Société 
Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, 1943, 21 : 35-49) has recorded his studies particularly of the 
western margin of the Jordan rift valley. As illustrated by a sketch-map, the Judean high- 
lands descend to the south-east by a series of escarpments striking NNE. to SSW. and cut 
obliquely by the border faults of the rift valley. These escarpments are due to downwarping 
or faulted monoclines. From the coastal plain in the west, the highlands rise by two or three 
steps, the lowest formed by the Shephelah foot-hills. ‘The main Judzan block rises along a mono- 
cline, forming an impressive escarpment. In the Hebron area to the south, the first step of 
the highlands is formed by a monocline of moderate dip. ‘The central part of Judea is more 
or less horizontally stratified, its narrowness favouring erosion and the resultant relief of to-day. 
A number of problems are discussed in detail. Others, the structure of the escarpments for 
instance, await future elucidation. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF CENTRAL ASIAN EXPLORATION. In the Asia Lecture for 
1943 (Geographical Journal, 1944, 103 (1-2) : 1-16. 12 figs.), Mr. EverT BARGER paid tribute to 
the great explorers of Central Asia during the golden age of discovery which drew to a close 
with the passing of Sir Aurel Stein. The interaction between the nomadic and the agricultural 
peoples in Asia is illuminated by an account of the history of Afghanistan, more particularly 
of Afghan Turkistan, the ancient province of Bactria. Conditions of former settlement cor- 
related with climatic and hydrographic changes necessitate further study. A definite archzo- 
logical norm for each historical period remains to be provided by scientific excavation of the 
numerous mounds which are believed to cover the remains of a Greek civilisation of walled 
towns in the desiccated plain of Bactria. Future research and exploration undertaken in col- 
laboration with Asiatic scholars, provided the historical treasures were no longer taken to 
museums of Europe, would be an excellent way of promoting cultural relations between East 
and West. 


THE EXCLUDED AREAS OF ASSAM. The peoples inhabiting the areas excluded, or 
partially excluded, from the operation of the Indian Constitution Act of 1935, and the Manipuris, 
are described in a lecture by Sir Roperr Rew (Geographical Journal, 1944, 103 (1-2) : 18-29. 
11 photographs, 1 map). These areas are directly administered by the Governor of Assam, 
and many are the complexities of dealing with the different primitive tribes : the DufHas, Akas, 
Miris, Mishmis, Khamtis, Singhphos, Abors, Nagas, Lushais, Khasis, Garos, Mikirs, Cacharis, 
and others. The Abor still believes that Queen Victoria is on the throne, and Sir Robert 
two years ago had to couch his orders as if coming from Her late Majesty. The personal 
influence of a handful of British officers has been quite outstanding in the peaceable administra- 
tion of such extensive areas. The administrative and military considerations involved are 
discussed. The great responsibility for the future welfare of peaceable and loyal people of the 
north-east frontier regions of India remains. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF KOREA. New opportunities and new problems await the 
achievement of Korean independence. Less than g per cent. of the population are Japanese, who 
comprise officials, organisers of large enterprises, technicians, and the skilled workmen. 
report by C. N. HENninG in Foreign Commerce Weekly, reviewed in Commercial America (February 
1944), deals with the main economic factors affecting Korea. The output of foodstuffs and 
the mining industries are controlled by the Japanese. Railways have been built for strategic 
rather than for commercial purposes. It is pointed out that in the post-war period Korea would 
benefit by an increase in rice consumption in the poor farming villages and by the develop- 
ment of electric plants deriving power from the Yalu and other rivers. | Molybdenum, tungsten, 
copper, lead, zinc, graphite, and mica, now exploited by Japan, will play their part in the 
rehabilitation of Korea. It may be recalled that Dr. Hoon K. Lee (S.G.M., 53 (6) : 406) 
surveyed land utilisation and rural economy in Korea prior to 1937. 


AFRICA 


GEOGRAPHY OF EGYPT: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. References to 93 research papers and 
other works published during 1940-1942 and dealing with various aspects of the geography of 
Egypt have been classified and listed by H. Munter in Bulletin de la Société Royale de Géographie 
d’ Egypte, 1943, 21 : 69-80. 

ROGOZINSKI’S EXPEDITION TO THE CAMEROONS. Excepting some brief refer- 
ences, no account of the Polish expedition to the Cameroons in 1883-1884 has been published in 
English. The sixtieth anniversary of this expedition provides a fitting occasion for recalling the geo- 
graphical, ethnographical and other work done by Steran Szoic-RocoziNsx1 (1861-1896) and 
his staff. The story of the expedition has been summarised by H. BaciNsxt (Geographical Journal, 
103 (1-2) : 72-75). From the base on the small island of Mondoleh (Mondovi), Rogoziriski 
and his companions, Tomczek and Janikowski, explored the interior of Bakunda, the river 
Rumba (Bekeh), and the coast from its mouth to the Gulf of Ambas. After Tomczek had suc- 
cumbed to fever, Rogoziriski and Janikowski undertook an expedition to the summit of Cameroons 
Mountain in December 1884. Relations with the natives were amicable, and the Poles bought 
land in the Bota, Ngemeh, Bubinde, and Mokunda countries. In the troublesome months 
following the establishment of the German protectorate on July 14, 1884, Rogoziriski frequently 
acted for the natives who were signing treaties with the British Government in Victoria. The 
Germans, enraged by his appointment in 1885 as Acting Chief Civil Commissioner which 
checked their annexations around the Cameroons Mountain, endeavoured to arrest him, and 
wounded and captured Janikowski. Rogoziriski returned to Poland with his collections. Later, 
he bought a plantation on Fernando Po, but found the climate too trying. His suggestion of 
establishing Polish settlements in the Cameroons Mountain region is noteworthy. 


KILIMANJARO: AN ACTIVE VOLCANO. Emission of sulphurous fumes in the crater 
of Kibo, the higher of the twin summits of Kilimanjaro, was observed in 1933. Several fumaroles 
surrounded by sulphur deposits were seen in the autumn of 1942, and were more numerous 
early in the following year. In July 1943 the emission of gases was increasing, particularly 
on the western and southern sides of the crater. The various reports on the reduction of the 
snow cap and on the recrudescence of volcanic activity have been reviewed by Dr. P. E. KENT 
(Nature, 1944, 153 (3885) : 454-455). No reference is made to the ascent of Kibo by the Rev. 
Dr. John W. Arthur and Mr. George Grieve in September 1930 (S.G.M., 1933, 49 : 213-217), 
when the crater bowl was filled by a mass of snow. Dr. Kent points out that hot springs occur 
in areas between occasionally active volcanoes in the East African highlands. Since lava flows 
over these highlands have occurred during two periods separated by a quiescent phase, it is 
suggested that a third upwelling may be slowly developing. 


AMERICA 


NEWFOUNDLAND—THE WATCH-DOG OF THE ST, LAWRENCE. The import- 
ance of the geographical position of Newfoundland in relation to the past and present defence of 
Canada is discussed by A. LAcry (Canadian Geographical Journal, 28 (1) : 2-16. 31 figs., 2 maps). 


THE SUGAR MAPLE FORMATION IN THE GASPE PENINSULA. In a study of 
forest succession in eastern Canada (Bulletin des Sociétés de Géographie de Québec et de Montréal, 3 (1-2): 
1-18), Prerre DanseREAv deals more especially with the significance of the maple woods 
occupying the foothills in the Gaspé Peninsula. The flora indicates remote tertiary and pre- 
pleistocene connections, and also some evidence of post-glacial migration. Some scattered tree 
species may be remnants of warmer times, but certain other species of the Gaspé deciduous 
forest show lessened vitality, or have been eliminated owing to the now cooling climate. It is 
concluded that the maple association represents the preclimax to the more generalised Canadian 
forest. Thirty-three bibliographical references are listed. 


ALASKA HIGHWAY. _A clear account of the planning and construction of the highway 
between Dawson Creek and Fairbanks is given in an article by S. C. E:xs (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, 28 (3) 3 104-119), supplied with sketches, a map, and bibliographical references. Com- 
mercial and military implications are discussed, and attention is drawn to the potential economic 
importance of areas tributary to the highway, with reference to mineral possibilities now being 
explored by the Dominion Government and by several mining companies. A variety of ores 
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has been discovered to the north and west of Watson Lake, and there are indications of coal 
and petroleum within larger areas. Agricultural possibilities in the northern part are restricted 
but forests are adequate for local requirements. Although the Alaska Highway will not be 
open to civilian traffic until six months after the end of the war, the part to be played by tourist 
travel is envisaged. An all-weather road between Edmonton and Dawson Creek, western 
as = Bones ares sol py is as yet not available. The highway between 
ek and Fairbanks is n i 1 
Pian tetachaeatininng ow being used for heavy traffic at an average speed of 25 miles 


_ IN THE HEART OF THE COAST RANGE. In 1941 Mr. D. Munpay, accompanied by 
his wife and Miss Prescott, an American climber, accomplished the first ascent of Mt. Grenville 
(10,200 ft.) at the south-east angle of the 300-square-miles area known as the Homathko Snow- 
field (Canadian Geographical Journal, 28 (1) : 17-25). Starting from Bute Inlet, the arduous 
route followed the U-shaped valley of the Southgate River, up Elliot Creek to West Grenville 
Glacier, where the 2000-ft. icefall between 4000-ft. precipices compelled the party to find a 
practicable way not far from the tongue of the South Grenville Glacier. Photographs illustrate 
the rigours of the journey as well as the characteristic features of the Coast Range and their 
beauty. In the following year the author, accompanied by the Secretary of the American 
Alpine Club, explored the northern section of the great snowfield and reached the summit of 
Mt. Queen Bess, obtaining an unrivalled westward view of Mt. Waddington and discovering 
that the high passes between Homathko and Southgate Rivers are all blocked by glaciers and 
lead only to the Homathko Snowfield. Most of the mountains are still nameless. 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH BRITISH COLUMBIA. At a meeting of the Royal 
Empire Society (United Empire, 35 (1) : 3-5), Miss Mary Bosanguet gave a brief account of her 
ride, in 1939, from Vancouver to the plateau between the Coast Range and the Gold Ranges and 
to the Doukhobor settlements in the valley of the Kettle River. Crossing the Cascade Mountains 
to Trail, and following the Columbia valley, she, and her human and equine companions, 
reached Kimberley after an adventurous ride across the Selkirks. Finally, she crossed the 
Rockies over Kicking Horse Pass to Banff National Park and the eastern foot-hills. 


THE CAPITALS OF THE AMERICAS. Twenty-one photographs of architectural and 
other aspects of the capitals of the American republics are reproduced in the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, February 1944. 


EL PARICUTIN. On February 30, 1943, an Indian ploughing a field about two miles from 
the village of Paricutin, in the Mexican State of Michoacan, heard a low rumble underground and 
saw a spiral of smoke rising from his furrow. That night numerous explosions were heard, and 
by the following morning a cinder cone, 25 feet high, had appeared. ‘The cone grew to 500 feet 
within a week and to 1100 feet in ten weeks. The story of the birth of this volcano is told by 
J. A. GREEN in a vivid and copiously illustrated article (National Geographic Magazine, 1944, 
85 (2) : 129-156), with additional information by Dr. W. F. Fosac of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Ejecting lava, cinders and ashes at the rate of about 2700 tons per minute, Paricutin, 
by the middle of September 1943, had devastated an area of some 35 miles in diameter. The 
region is underlain by a magma chamber extending for about 100 miles and which at various 
times has given rise to hundreds of cones now inactive. The present desolation will be com- 
pensated to some extent by the influx of tourists (on “‘ August 1 the fireworks became so spec- 
tacular that spectators burst into applause ”’), and eventually by increased fertility of the soil. 


THE ARGENTINE EARTHQUAKE. An earthquake of destructive violence occurred on 
January 15, 1944, in the San Juan province of Argentina. It is stated (E. TmLorson, Nature, 
153 (3674) : 132-133) that the epicentre was near the capital, San Juan de la Frontera, where 
the number of casualties and of buildings destroyed or damaged was very high. The shock 
was felt throughout most of Argentina, the provinces of Larioja, Cordoba, and Mendoza being 
particularly affected. It was recorded on seismographs in many countries, the instrument at 
Buenos Aires being put out of action. Owing to additional damage to San Juan by aftershocks, 
the city is to be evacuated and replanned. A strong, though less severe, earthquake caused 
some destruction in San Juan on October 27, 1894. 


AUSTRALASIA 


THE PROBLEM OF ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN AUSTRALIA. Data, documented by 
a substantial bibliography, and set forth in a memoir by Mr. D. J. Manony, Director of the 
National Museum of Victoria (Memoirs of the National Museum, Melbourne, 1943, No. 13 : 17-56), 
indicate that mankind migrated into Australia before the end of Pleistocene times. A study of 
human remains, more especially of the Keilor skull found near Melbourne, leads to the theory 
that the earliest migrants were of a Negrito stock which occupied the mainland of Australia 
and spread to Tasmania. It is assumed that a wave of Dravidian immigrants later replaced or 
absorbed these Tasmanoids on the mainland, but did not cross the Bass Strait except in small 
numbers. Common characteristics of Tasmanian and Australian skulls are attributed to racial 
intermixture rather than to close kinship. The dingo apparently arrived as the domestic dog 
of the later Australoid immigrants and did not reach south-east Australia until the land-bridge 
to Tasmania had disappeared. No fossil or living dingo has been found in the islands of the 


Bass Strait nor in Tasmania. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE WELLINGTON DISTRICT, N.S.W. An area of some 500 
square miles including part of the valley of the Macquarie River forms the subject of geological 
and topographical studies by Marcaret J. CoLprrz (Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales, 1943, 76 (4): 235-251. 2 pls., 69 figs.). The greater part of the area consists 
of folded middle palaeozoic rocks, with some granite intrusions and scattered outcrops of 
tertiary basalt. Some of the oldest alluvial deposits, underlying the basalt, consist of gold- 
bearing sands and gravels. Younger auriferous gravels, deposited in an ancient channel of 
the Macquarie River and by a tributary, have been worked to a depth of 60-100 feet. The 
town of Wellington is located at the confluence of the Macquarie and Bell Rivers. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


CONSULTATION ON CARTOGRAPHY. Delegates representing twelve American 
nations attended a consultation on geodetic surveying, topographical maps, and aeronautical 
charts held in Washington, September 29 to October 14, 1943, as sessions of the Commission 
on Cartography of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History (Geographical Review, 
January 1944). Thereafter the visiting cartographers inspected photogrammetric map-making 
in Philadelphia and methods in rapid aerial survey developed by the American Geographical 
Society in New York City. Recommendations for the Commission’s future guidance included 
the appointment of a permanent Committee on Aeronautical Charts for consideration of standard- 
isation of symbols, projections, and cognate cartographic matters. A similar Committee on 
Geodesy is to promulgate standards of accuracy and procedure for establishment of an effective 
triangulation net in each country and of a unified South American datum. The establishment 
of a similar permanent Committee on Topographic Maps was also recommended. A second 
meeting of the Commission on Cartography is to be held in Rio de Janeiro in August 1944, 
after completion of a survey, begun in 1941, of the status and organisation of map-making in 
each country. 


MONTHLY CLIMATIC MAPS. Information on rainfall, humidity, and temperature is 
conveniently presented in a series of new monthly climatic maps of the world prepared by the U.S. 
Army Map Service. In a note in Science (99 (2653): Suppl., pp. 10-11) it is stated that each 
kind of climate is shown by a distinctive colour. By matching colours on these maps it is pos- 
sible to see at a glance the climatic similarity of Timbuktu in June and Western Texas in July 
or of Tokyo and Washington, D.C., or of Leningrad and Duluth. These maps are an aid in 
planning equipment for the fighting forces, and a peacetime use by travellers is predicted. 


GENERAL 


VAUBAN AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. The activities of Marshal Vauban as a mili- 
tary engineer under the reign of Louis Quatorze are well known. His studies of economic and 
regional geography, however, may be of more permanent value. He outlined methods similar 
to those employed by modern regional geographers and emphasised the utility of regional 
surveys, of detailed census data, and accurate mapping. In an article by JEAN GorrMANN 


(Geographical Review, January 1944: 120-128), attention is drawn to the adoption of Vauban’s— 


methods by geographers, particularly by French authors of regional monographs. The Dime 
royale, by Vauban (1707), of which the first English edition, entitled ““ A Project for a Royal 
Tythe,” was printed in 1708, exercised a profound influence upon the works and teaching of 
Albert Demangeon. 


SOME IMPACTS OF WAR ON GEOGRAPHY. The demand for trained geographers 
for Government service in the U.S.A. has led to a shortage of qualified instructors for military 
specialised training and to the drafting of surplus college teachers from other fields. In an 


article by R. L. Brrrron (Journal of Geography, 43 (1) : 34-36), it is suggested that the geography — 


organisations should plan for a redistribution of professional geographers to ensure effective 
supervision of the military specialised programme. It is expected that this will result in raising 


geography well beyond the elementary level and in promoting post-war recognition of the 
subject. 
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EUROPE 


Scotland Through the Lens. By W. A. Poucurr. Crown 4to. Pp. 11g. Illustrated. 
London : Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1943. Price 18s. 


Those who are familiar with Mr. Poucher’s photographic work on the Lake District and 


Snowdonia will welcome this handsome volume of very fine photographs of part of the Highlands. 


The studies are magnificent and the accompanying letterpress excellent, and the continuation 
volume which is suggested will undoubtedly fulfil expectation. Jers. 


George Adam Smith. By Luan Apam Smrru Demy 8vo. P 
3 . Pp. 272. Illustrated. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1943. Price 8s. 6d. 


This is the life story of the great scholar and great preacher who was so long Principal of Aber- 


deen University, told by his widow. In the circumstances it must have been a difficult work to 


od 
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undertake, especially to avoid undue laudation. Lady Adam Smith does not once obtrude herself 
throughout the whole book, but it can easily be realised that she must have had great influence 
on the Principal’s successful career. To the geographer the subject of the book is of special interest 
as the author of the standard Historical Geography of Palestine, while to the Members of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society he is even more interesting, as it is partly to him that the Society 
Owes its existence. The book is a very delightful study of a great Scotsman. ae esios 


Survey of Russian History. By B. H. Sumner. Pp. 464. 5 Maps. 16 Illustrations. 
London : Duckworth and Co. Ltd., 1944. Price 16s. 


This survey and analysis of Russian history is by a writer who knows his subject intimately. 
Indeed, the further one reads the more one realises how clearly the moulding of Russia is per- 
ceived. It is a complicated story which comes down the centuries, but the subsidiary title expresses 
with exactness the main purpose of the author: “ The basic influences which have shaped the 
Soviet Union and Russia.” ‘The plan of the book is interesting. The history is dealt with under 
separate influences. Frontiers, the State, the Land, the Church, the Slavs, the Sea (Baltic, Black 
Sea, Caspian, and Pacific), and, finally, the West are the headings of chapters. 

In dealing with modern times, when the Marxist gospel of revolution and the emergence of 
Communism raised fierce controversies not only in Russia itself but in many European countries, 
especially in those bordering on Russia or linked with her past history, we come to history that is 
now developing before our eyes. In internal affairs, a prominent place is given, naturally, to the 

great industrial and agricultural efforts of the Soviet Government. The marvellous spread of 
high patriotism has been seen abundantly in the victorious armies now driving Germans, with 
bitter hatred, from Russian soil. This book is closely packed with the seeds and the growing fruits 
that are Russian. It is a work of great labour, erudition, and complexity. W. L. CG. 


ASIA 


Turkey : Decadence and Re-Birth. By Puie Panetu. Demy 8vo. Pp. 149. Illustrated. 
London : Alliance Press Ltd., 1943. Price gs. 6d. 


This little work gives a very clear and succinct account of the decline of the former Ottoman 
Empire and its recovery under Kemal Pasha, Ataturk. Turkey is one of the few powerful European 
Powers with no thought of aggrandisement or envy of a neighbour’s possessions ; it is, on paper, 
united to Britain by a Treaty of Alliance which has not operated so far. But it is a country with 
the friendliest feelings towards ourselves, a country of great natural resources and possibilities, 
and a country of the utmost strategic importance, and simple and readable works such as Mr. 
Paneth’s are to be heartily welcomed as affording the reader an intelligent view of Turkey’s 
position and outlook. JES: 


Forty Years in China. By Sir Meyrick HEwLETT. Demy 8vo. Pp. 262. Map. London: 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1943. Price 12s. 6d. 


This is a very interesting and instructive account of the career of a British Consul in China, 
beginning with a short and intimate description of the siege of the foreign embassies in Pekin at 
the time of the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. The author tells of his personal experiences during that 
anxious time, shortly after his arrival in China. His consular career was spent in various parts of 
China under very varied Chinese political conditions. Not only did he most ably represent his 
country’s interests, especially in some very anxious situations when anti-foreign disturbances were 
being fomented, some fifteen to eighteen years ago, but he was able also to be of assistance to the 
different political factions during the turmoil that so long existed in China after the futile attempt 
by Yuan Shi Kai to install himself as emperor after the first four or five years of the republican 
regime. 

othe author was very much attracted to the common people of China and made it his business 
and pleasure to know them very well and understand their point of view, with the consequence 
that he was believed in and trusted by them. His deep insight into the hearts of the people enabled 
him to successfully handle very delicate situations. He was much opposed to the policy of shaking 
the big stick even under much provocation. Forty Years in China is well worth reading, and is 
specially commended to anyone contemplating prolonged residence in China, particularly to those 
who will do so in an official capacity. N. S. 


The International Development of China. By Dr. Sun Yat Sen. Crown 8vo. Pp. 176. 17 Maps. 
London : Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., n.d. Price 7s. 6d. 


Twenty years ago Dr. Sun Yat Sen dreamed of the day when China would be served by a 
network of railways and her agriculture and industry would be developed. He was of a very 
sanguine disposition, and his plans are somewhat sketchy. No doubt there will be great develop- 
ments in China, but much investigation will be required to decide which projects are feasible now, 
and more recent pronouncements, by Dr. T. V. Soong for example, should be studied. Still the 
book is interesting, partly because of the author, and partly because it indicates in a general way 
how much remains to be done in China. W. O. L. 


China, My China. By H.B. Rarrensury. Demy 8vo. Pp. 265. go figs. London : 
Fredk. Muller Ltd., 1944. Price 155. 


The author was a well-known missionary for many years in central China. He knows the city 
and the country equally well, and has written a most delightful book of reminiscences. Those who 
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have been in China will enjoy. reading of old familiar scenes, and those who have not are assured 
that they will find the author’s descriptions of his own life and of Chinese affairs interesting and 
instructive. If the comment be made that sometimes the author seems to look through rose-tinted 
spectacles, he might well reply with a saying quoted in the book, “‘ Who Knows?” A book for 


all to read. Ww. O. L. 


Battle Hymn of China. By Acnes SMepiry. Pp. 365. London : Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
1944. Price 7s. 6d. 

For ten years from 1928, Miss Smedley travelled extensively in China, especially in the west 
and north-west, far off the beaten track. She met many officials, officers, soldiers, and common 
people, and witnessed many grim events. No hardships of travel or living daunted her, and now 
she has given us a vivid narrative of her own personal experiences. The book would have been 
more impressive without her political remarks. Ox Ee 


AMERICA 


The Book of Small. By Evaty Carr. Demy 8vo. Pp. 164. London : 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1943. Price 8s. 6d. 


In this book the writer describes her childhood in British Columbia, and writes with the same 
charm her earlier work would lead one to expect. [Hes 


Mirror for Americans. By Rate H. Brown. Crown 4to. Pp. 312. Illustrated. New York: 
American Geographical Society, 1943. Price $4.00. 


Professor Brown of Minnesota University, under the fictitious name of Thomas P. Keystone, 
has written this substantial volume on the geography of the western seaboard of N. America for 
the year 1810. He has collected contemporary written material and illustrations and has written 
here a balanced presentation of the ideas and opinions then held in the style of the period. Here 
is the Mirror for Americans,—a mirror that reflects that past when the land between British Canada 
and Spanish Florida was beginning to establish a definite American way of life and to realise its 
possibilities and its problems. 

The volume is of great interest—historical and geographical. Viewed from the present-day 
standpoint we see on the one hand the enduring value of certain geographical factors and on the 
other we note the changing of some geographical values with the passing of time and the move- 
ment of man westward over the Continent. Contemporary maps of the period, i.e. Density of 
Population, Principal Roads, Rates of Travel, add greatly to the value of the text. Mme Ge 


Pioneers, O Pioneers. By H. St. G. Saunprers. Demy 8vo. Pp. 193. London: 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1944. Price 8s. 6d. 


Pioneers, O Pioneers merits being popular. The author at the outset explains clearly and con- 
cisely what he is—a pamphleteer—and describes in an illuminating chapter what a Government 
pamphleteer is. Because of his success in pamphleteering such events as the “‘ Battle of Britain,” 
““ Bomber Command,” etc., he went to America at the request of the British Government to talk 
to the workers there of what Great Britain was doing in the war. 


His visit was short—six weeks—but he covered 12,000 miles in that time. He made acquaintance, _ 


and he admits it was superficial, with cities as far apart as New York and Los Angeles, Washington 
and Chicago, New Orleans and Detroit. He even crossed the border into Canada and had what 
he calls a “ Canadian Interlude.” He talked with taxi-drivers and politicians, with farmers and 
financiers ; he saw “ night life ’’ in Chicago, he lunched here, he dined there. Flashes of humour 
abound in his pages. He has an observant eye for nature and mankind, in this instance American 
mankind. ‘The reader must discover for himself what the author thought of America as a nation 
before, in his bomber, ‘“‘ dropping through the veils of the morning,” he landed somewhere in his 
own country after “‘ un beau voyage.” fe [roe 


Alaska Diary. By A. Hrpuiéxa. Crown 4to. Pp. 414. Frontispiece. 232 figs. Lancaster, 
Penn. : Jaques Cattell Press, 1943. Price $5.00. 


The writer was’ the well-known anthropologist of the Smithsonian Institution. He spent ten © 


seasons in Alaska to investigate the original peopling of a territory one-fifth of the size of the United 
States. The result is this fascinating study of the country, conditions and life of the Indian and 
Eskimo peoples. JARS 


West Indian Summer. By J. P. Hennessy. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii+117. Illustrated. 
London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1943. Price 125. 6d. 


A peculiar book—part fact and part fiction. The writer was for a summer aide-de-cam 
the Governor of Trinidad. Apparently it is he who, as “‘ Cashel,” tells the story. He gives hivhly 
interesting descriptions of the island and conditions of life there, and, betweenwhiles, he falls into 
meditation and rehearses bits of Trinidad’s history. It is a novel way of teaching geography and 
history, and there might be something to be said for its wider adoption—geography surely could be 
made the most interesting of all subjects if the method of teaching were attractive. Jj: FS: 


Isles of the Devil. By Pure PanetH. Crown 8vo. Pp. 112. Illustrated. London: 
ae Alliance Press Ltd., 1943. Price 5s. 
is is a tragic record of life in the notorious French penal settlements of Devil’s Island and 
French Guiana, described with grim, unemotional simplicity. It contains, also, a brief “bat stra 
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ingly detailed description of life in the French Foreign Legion. The facts are told with a tolerant 
sympathy unspoiled by either cynicism or sentiment. E. S. 


Latin America. By Preston E. James. Royal 8vo. Pp. 908. 64 figs. 144 maps. 
London : Cassell and Co. Ltd., 1943. Price 35s. 


The present volume is a monumental work, the labour of a long period of study, investigation, 
and compilation. No fewer than eighteen pages of a bibliography relating to South America 
are appended. In December 1942 we reviewed in this Magazine a somewhat similar yet rather 
differently composed work entitled Central America, Challenge and Opportunity, by Charles Morrow 
Wilson. It was also a book by a writer of North America, but it concentrated specially on the 
economic relations of the North and South Americas. 

This volume gives us a most comprehensive survey on a more strictly geographical line. It is 
arranged in four parts: Spanish South America; Portuguese South America; Mexico and 
Central America ; and the West Indies, British Honduras, and the Guianas. There is a concise 
and lucid statement of each country starting with a statistical reference to the square mileage, the 
population, the major commercial products, and the railway mileage. The very numerous maps 
display the nature of the land, its vegetation, agriculture, pasture, desert, the population in each 
region, temperatures and rainfall. The data upon which many of those maps are based are 
referred to in the author’s preface as not to be regarded as perfect in all cases, but it is clear that 
great care has been exercised in their composition so that they may represent the best possible 
information on the subject. The author himself has travelled extensively and has consulted 
numerous authorities. 

It would appear, therefore, that this book may stand as one of reference to be relied upon for 
a considerable time. The statistical figures at the commencement of each description of a separate 
country are based on the year 1938. The illustrations are splendid and give the reader a valuable 
_ conception of capital cities with their teeming populations, of wide spaces cultivated, or mountainous 
regions mined. Incidentally, he no more than mentions the emerald mining of Colombia although 
it produces about go per cent. of the world’s stock of those gems, nor does he appear to take much 
notice of volcanoes in Mexico or the almost unapproachable heights of the Andes. But the amount 
of information contained in this weighty volume is colossal, and the conclusions drawn concerning 
the attributes of the various and often quite dissimilar countries are most informative. 

Emphasis turns always upon the people, and it is specially noted that not only are there many 
different races but that they are often grouped so that their individuality and outlook remain 
self-contained. So we have Spanish and Portuguese, each in their own important sphere, Indian 
and mixtures of Indian, European and Negro peoples. The author also says that there are no 
short cuts, no simple generalisations of wide application, to a quick understanding of Latin America, 
or of the Latin Americans as a whole. We might add that there is also no short cut of any adequate 
kind to the review of a book like this which has such a congeries of widely diversified interests. But 
we believe that the realisation, both in North America and in Europe, of the wonderful develop- 
ment and the existing conditions of Latin America will materially help international relations. 


W. L. C. 


Built Before the Flood: The Problem of the Tiahuanaco Ruins. By H. S. Bettamy. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 144. 20 diagrams, including sketch-maps. London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1944. 
Price 125. 6d. 


Tiahuanaco, the ruined megalithic city near the southern end of Lake Titicaca, remains per- 
haps the chief enigma of the Andes. It is unique in its architecture, in the method of its building, 
and in the monoliths of which so much of it is built. Yet, though it can be reached by railway, 
this wonder still remains largely to be explored scientifically. It is true that much has been written 
about it and many drawings have been made, of which this book contains an admirable selection. 
But there is no certain knowledge of its builders, of the periods to which it belongs, or of the reasons 
for its rise and destruction. 

Among the most interesting evidences of this ancient culture is the so-called Calendar Gate of 
the sanctuary or Sun Temple, cut from a single block of andesite weighing about ten tons, and 
the author believes that a solution to the question of period lies in the interpretation of the carvings 
thereon. In this he follows the German Edmund Kiss, whose results, published in 1937, he sum- 
marises. The conclusion is that the solar year at the time of construction consisted of 290 days, 
instead of about 365, and this in turn is found nearly to coincide with the number existing, accord- 
ing to H. Hoerbiger the Austrian cosmologist, when the distance (centre to centre) of the gradually 
approaching moon was 5:9 terrestrial radii, and the length of a month and a day were equal. 
This leads to consideration of consequent “ girdle-tides ”” which swept over continents, already 
populated, to great heights, with the result that such regions as New Guinea, Tibet, Abyssinia, 
Mexico, and ‘ Andinia’’ became refuges. But the builders of Tiahuanaco were eventually 
destroyed by this moon-caused flood penetrating the eastern Andes. _ ; . 

Few readers will be greatly impressed by the theoretical part of this book, if only because little 
or no regard is paid to the more recent findings of science either on the structure and origin of 
continents and the younger mountain ranges, or on the phenomena and sequence of the Quaternary 
Ice Ages. Moreover, the author appears not to have read even the literature of such matters 
relating to the central Andes. Nevertheless, the portion devoted to the ruins themselves forms an 
excellent introduction to a problem which is quite fascinating enough without the girdle-tides 
and their causation. A. G. O. 
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Journey to the World’s End. By Haxon Mrsicue. Pp. 296. Illustrated. Edinburgh and London: ; 
William Hodge and Co. Ltd. Reprinted 1944. Price 10s. 6d. 


The book was first published in 1939 and was reviewed in the S.G.M., 1940, Vol. sae | 
D. 
Pp. 42. 


A Handbook of the United States of America; Pertinent Information about the United States and the War ' 
Effort. U.S. Orricz or War Inrormation. Demy 8vo. Pp. 225. 14 charts. London: © 
Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 1944. Price 1os. 6d. 


An index covering more than eighteen pages betokens the amount of information contained 
in the Handbook. The first section provides essential data about the national government and 
executive agencies. A few historic documents and speeches illustrate the more fundamental 
aspects of American motive power. The second section deals with miscellaneous topics, too 
numerous for enumeration here, excepting the succinct accounts of the geography of the U.S.A. 
and cognate subjects. A chronology of American history and the more salient facts and statistics 
are arranged for ready reference in appendices. By providing the British public with these basic 
facts the Features Division of the U.S. Office of War Information has made an important contri- 
bution towards the clarification of outlook essential to mutual understanding. J “Hes 


Alaskan Backdoor to Japan. By Puture Panetu. Crown 8vo. Pp. 108. Illustrated. 
London: Alliance Press Ltd., 1943. Price 5s. 


Only the first two chapters of this book deal with Alaska. In the later sections the author 
treats of Japan, Korea, the Trans-Siberian Railway, the Russian Arctic, Honolulu, the Panama 
Canal, Puerto Rico, and finally ends on the Virgin Islands, Bermuda and the Bahamas. The 
book makes quite entertaining reading for those who are not too particular as to facts, but it appears 
to have been hurriedly constructed, for there are many surprising inaccuracies which a little care 
might easily have rectified. The most astonishing of these is the statement that Bering’s lieutenant, 
Alexei Chirikov (whose name Mr. Paneth spells Tchivikov throughout), in his great voyage of 
discovery in 1741 “ landed in California at the 48th parallel followed three days later by Bering, 
who cast anchor at the 58th parallel in the St. Elias Mountain River on the border of Canada and 
Alaska.” The illustration opposite page 49 is also wrongly entitled “‘ One of the Aleutian Islands 
near Kiska where Eskimos (sic) have built their wooden shacks on piles, etc.” There are, of course, 
no Eskimos in the Aleutian Islands, and the illustration apparently represents the native Eskimo 
village on King Island in the Bering Sea north of Nome, many hundred miles from Kiska. 
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GENERAL 


The Floor of the Ocean: New Light on Old Mysteries. By RecinaLpD ALpwortH Daty. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. x+177. 82 figs. Chapel Hill : University of North Carolina Press. London : Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1942. Price 15s. 6d. 


The three chapters comprising this well-illustrated volume are the published lectures given 

under the Page-Barbour Foundation at the University of Virginia in 1941 by Professor Daly, an 
eminent American geologist. 
_. We are accustomed generally to regard the geologists’ domain as confined to the land, to the 
islands and rocks in the sea, but here the author explains why of recent years the attention of 
geologists has turned more and more to the sea floor. In his own words, “ the major mysteries of 
land geology itself are planetary, and to a large extent their secrets lie hidden under the ocean.” 

In a clear account which is often fascinating, always interesting, the author describes the 
methods, geological and geophysical, and discusses the results, many of them spectacular, by 
which our knowledge of the earth’s structure is steadily being acquired and confirmed or im- 
proved in consequence of the advancement in principle and in practice of those several sciences — 
whose interests converge in the world of the oceans. Jp ooals 


Ways of the Weather. By W. J. Humpurms. go}x6}in. Pp. 400. Illustrated. 
Lancaster, Penn. : Jaques Cattell Press, 1943. Price $4.00. 


This work is written for the perusal and information, not only of these scientifically minded, 
but for the ordinary man or woman, boy or girl, and amply fulfils its purpose of creating interest 
im a most important subject. Especially since air-mindedness has become a necessity for all, the 
study and forecasting of the weather has become of paramount importance, and the writer’s simple, 
popular, and not too technical style should cause this book to be widely studied and easily digested. 
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The Log of a Merchant Airman. By J. H. Lock and J. Creasey. Demy 8vo. Pp. 228. 
36 figs. London: Stanley Paul and Co. Ltd., 1943. Price 15s. 


This autobiography, while narrating the experiences of one of our civil aviators—Captain Lock— 
also tells of the growth of British civil aviation. Captain Lock had a wide field of experience and 
he takes the reader far afield. Perhaps too much of the book is given to personal anecdotes, but 
these do much to enliven the subject, and do emphasise that there are men—air crew and ground 
staff—who, by their enthusiasm, have greatly advanced British civil aviation, and are doing so 
to-day when public attention is concentrated on the R.A.F. An interesting and readable book. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 3I 


A Batsford Century. Edited by H. Botrrno. Royal 8vo. Pp. vili+148. ILustrated. 
London : B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1943. Price 10s. 6d. 

This is the story of the House of Batsford, whose centenary fell in 1943. The firm is, of course, 
well known for the magnificent series of books of the British countryside and of historic dwellings, 
and to more professional circles for its works on architecture and other special productions. It 
1s an interesting story, from humble beginnings to the premier place for beautiful books, and it 
also sheds light on the production of books during the last century and on many social aspects. 
It is well worth the perusal of the “ general reader,” to whom the publishers think it may not 
appeal. Being a Batsford book it is, naturally, a very excellent production in itself. Gienltoms: 


EDUCATIONAL 


Astronomical Air Navigation. By R. Hapincuam. 8x64in. Pp. xi+132. Frontispiece. 
58 figs. London: The Technical Press Ltd., 1943. Price 5s. 

In this book the student will find a clear exposition of the principles of Astro-Navigation. 
The subject has been stripped of much which is only of interest to specialists and presented in a 
practical light without losing the general background which is necessary. The book is a useful 
addition to the many textbooks now appearing on the subject, but would be improved by the 
inclusion of a set of problems and answers. J. G. 


A Practical Modern Geography. By Masen Mettor. 7}x5}in. Pp. 112. Illustrated. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1943. Price 1s. 6d. 

This textbook, written for West African children, contains much information, well illustrated 
by sketch-maps, plates and statistics. After a short introduction its chapters lead the pupil from 
climate, soil, vegetation and agriculture to the human geography of the area, i.e. West Africa, but 
a careful grading of the chapters would be necessary before use of the book by young children. 
It would be a useful work for a school library in this country, as it presents West Africa from the 
viewpoint of the West African and not the Britisher. JeGs 


Look Up Your Atlas. By 'T. C. Bripcrs and H. Atnwicx. Crown 4to. Pp. 62. Illustrated. 
London : George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1943. Price 6s. 

This interesting little book is attractively illustrated. Entitled Look Up Your Atlas the author 
quite rightly starts off by suggesting “‘ Look at Your Globe ”’ to get a true idea of the shapes, sizes 
and relative positions of the continents and oceans. For the rest, insistence is laid on comparisons 
of sizes of countries, islands, oceans, and of differences in climate in different parts of the earth 


and their human responses. ‘This is not so much an atlas as hints on how to use an atlas. 
J ee Es 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A History of Anglo-Soviet Relations. By W. P. and Z. K. Coates, with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
David Lloyd George, O.M., M.P. Demy 8vo. Pp. 816. Frontispiece. London: Lawrence 
and Wishart, Pilot Press, 1943. Price 18s. 

Cotswolds Calling. By A. Dororuy Hoimes. Demy 8vo. Pp. 39. Poems and 14 Illustrations. 
Bristol : William Bennet, 1943. 

My War at Sea. By Ian Scorr. Demy 8vo. Pp.1g0. Illustrated. London: Herbert Jenkins, 
1943. Price 12s. 6d. 

The Mediterranean in War and Peace. By R. A. Coox. Crown 8vo. Pp. 80. Illustrated. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne : Andrew Reid and Co. Ltd., n.d. Price 3s. 6d. 

Spain in Eclipse. By E. A. Peers. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+275. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
1943. Price 155. 

Towards the New Italy. By T. L. Garvint. Demy 8vo. Pp. 203. Illustrated. London : 
Lindsay Drummond, 1943. Price gs. 6d. 

Canada in World Affairs : Two Years of War, 1939-1941. By Rosert MacGrecor Dawson. _ Issued 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Demy 8vo. Pp. 342. 
London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1943. Price 12s. 6d. 

The American Philosophical Society : Year Book, 1942. Med. 8vo., Pp. 398. Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1943. 

The Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson. By Witu1am Dramonp, Demy 8vo. Pp. 210. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1943. 

Venezuelan Gilt: Some South American Reminiscences. By LEonARD Caro. Demy 8vo. Pp. 196. 
16 photographs. 1 map. London: Hurst and Blackett Ltd., n.d. Price 16s. 

The Word of an Englishman (Palabra Ingles). By Tom Crarxe. Demy 8vo. Pp. 176. 16 Lllus- 
trations. London: Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 1943. Price 10s. 6d. 

The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1943. Fifty-first Issue. Compiled in the Census AND SraTisTICs 
DEPARTMENT of the Dominion or New ZEALAND. Med. 8vo. Pp. vilit+712. 1 Map. Wel- 
lington, N.Z.: E. V. Paul, Government Printer, 1943. Price 7s. 6d. 

Geology in the Service of Man. By W. G. Fearnsives and O. M. B. BuLman. Pelican Book. Pp. 158. 
8 Plates. 38 Figs. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1944. Price gd. 
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MAPS 


Compact Atlas of the World. Fcap.8vo. Pp.128. Coloured maps, world statistics, and full gazetteer- 
index. Edinburgh and London : John Bartholomew and Son Ltd., 1943. Price 6s. 


Bartholomew’s Road Atlas of Great Britain. Fifth-Inch to Mile. Crown 4to. Pp. 96. Maps+16 pp. 
Gazetteer-Index. Edinburgh and London: John Bartholomew and Son Ltd., 1943. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


PROCEEDINGS 


Meetincs oF Councit were held on December gth, 1943; January 2oth, February 24th, and 
March 23rd, 1944. The business included :— ; : 

Honorary Secretaryship : Mr. Donald G. Moir was appointed joint Honorary Secretary with 
Mr. John Bartholomew. ; 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine : Miss Isobel W. Hutchison was appointed Honorary Editor 
of the Magazine and Convener of the Magazine Committee, and John H. Kenneth, Ph.D., was 
appointed Editor. 

Diploma of Fellowship : The Diploma of Fellowship of the Society was awarded to Lawrence 
Dudley Stamp, D.Sc., Reader in Economic Geography in the University of London and Director 
of the Land Utilisation Survey of Great Britain, for his distinguished contribution to geographical 
research. 

Geographical Association, Edinburgh Branch : The Branch has resumed its activities. Mr. 
Frank C. Mears, P.R.S.A., gave an address on Geographical Research in Relation to Regional 
Planning. 

Place-Names of Scotland Committee : The Place-Names Committee met on 11th March and 
the following were added to the Committee :—John Orr, D.Litt., Professor of French; O. K. 
Schram, Ph.D., Lecturer on the English Language ; K. C. Craig, Lecturer in Celtic—all of the 
University of Edinburgh ; and Miss Mary G. Williamson, Ph.D.; T. E. Niven; Rev. A. E. 
Robertson ; and J. D. Gardner, F.R.S.E. Mr. Gardner was elected Secretary to the Committee. 

Obituary: W. A. Parker, D.S.O.; Major John Gilmour, C.M.G., M.C.; W. P. Sangster, 
C.S.1., C.I.E.—Members of Council. Also Dr. Alexander Bremner and Charles T. Macgregor, 
past Members of Council. 


LECTURE SESSION, 1943-1944 


The following Lectures were delivered :— 


EDINBURGH, Usher Hail. 


January 22nd, 1944.—Rev. John Stewart, D.D., on “‘ Manchuria as I left it in 1942.” Illustrated. 


February 19th.—Mrs. Olive Murray Chapman, F.R.G.S., on ‘‘ Among Primitive Tribes of 
Madagascar.” Illustrated. 


March 1st.—Robert M. Adam on “ National Parks for Scotland.” Illustrated. 
March 18th.—Humphrey Bowman, C.B.E., C.M.G., former Director of Education in Iraq, on 
** Modern Palestine.’ Illustrated. 
Lothian Road Church Hall. 


January 12th, 1944.—R. E. Cooper, F.R.S.G.S., on “ Races and Scenes on the Punjab-Himalayan 
Road.” Illustrated. 


January 26th.—Rev. E. Cartwright on “ The Belgian Congo To-day.” Illustrated. 
February 9th.—Dr. L. Soukup on “ The Scenery of Czechoslovakia.” Illustrated. 
GLASGOW, Lyric Theatre. 


January 15th, 1944.—Seton Gordon, C.B.E., on ‘‘ The Cairngorm Hills and their Wild Life.” 
Illustrated. 


February 12th.—Mrs. Olive Murray Chapman, F.R.G.S., on “ Among Primitive Tribes of 
Madagascar.” Illustrated. 


March 11th.—Rev. E. Cartwright on “‘ The Belgian Congo To-day.” Illustrated. 


NOTICES 


THE SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, Marcu 1942. Requests have been made ) 


for copies of the Magazine, Vol. 58, No. 1, which is now out of print. Will any members able to 
spare their copies of that issue kindly return them to the Secretary. 


THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY AND ROOMS 
During the summer months the Library will close at 5 p.m. 


ee aes October grd, 1944, the Library will remain open on Tuesday évenings 


The Rooms will be closed during the month of August. 


